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} The Modern Christian 


SSAHE modern Christian is, first of all, a world- 
oi religionist. He accepts quite literally that great 


Sy 


pronouncement of the blessed Bhagavad-Gita— 


Ni US 
I “All paths lead unto Me.” His personal goal is the realiza- 
} tion of God; to know God and to live increasingly in His 


il a 


mul 


iq presence, and by His wisdom; and he realizes that millions E ) e 
it of other human beings are bent upon the same happy : = 
iE quest they are in a true sense his brothers, whatever their z 
i nationality or creed or color. For every man has a religion ; z 
Mth it is his attitude towards life, the most important and all- | 2 
iN} inclusive thing about him—his attitude towards himself, = = 
ii pas , 
it towards his family and neighbors, towards his country and E 
ial the great outside world; his attitude towards that superior = 
tH world of saints and heroes and angels; his attitude towards 

it the Christ of history and towards the supreme God. Fur- = 
i i thermore it is his attitude towards the great problems of the 

H 


4 thoughtful life, the problem of values in our present-day 
i life, and of our destiny beyond the grave. 
Hanford Henderson in Harper’s Magazine. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Centinuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
ts predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
FST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Wiorence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 

Literary Editor 
@arold E, B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


BNTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SQMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Bosten. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glaa 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, ever though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mne. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
ile library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
{ng missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
ew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
ased continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
(7@ NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DARCHESTER AVE. AND 60th 8T., Chicago 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The final Ministers’ Meeting of the 
season, and a very interesting one, was 
held on Monday, May 14, at Headquar- 
ters, the new president, Rev. John Brush, 
presiding. Rev. George H. Howes of 
Peabody, Mass., conducted the devotional 
service and Dr. Coons, Superintendent 
of Massachusetts, was the speaker. Others 
present were: Messrs. Raspe, W. S. Per- 
kins, Cardall, J. M. Paige, van Schaick, 
Bissell, Roblin, Huntley, Spear, Nichols, 
Marshall, McInnes, Polk, Miss Kirk, Mrs. 
Howes, Mrs. Coons, and Miss Belyea. 


Dr. Coons spoke in part as follows: 
“From the vantage point of a superin- 
tendent I see no reason for any one of us 
putting on blue glasses or allowing fog to 
interrupt our vision. The office of su- 
perintendent becomes a clearing house for 
all the facts, and I can say with, conviction 
that for every instance that any one of 
our ministers may cite of failure or loss 
in Massachusetts I will agree to place by 
its side an instance of success. I will do 
better than that, I will offer two instances 
of success for every one of failure. I have 
not a bit of doubt that there are places 
where there is loss, but on the other hand 
we have places where things are going so 
profitably and beautifully that we have 
no right to ignore them. The fact that 
here and there a church may join with 
another is not proof that the wholeKingdom 
of God is suffering loss, or that part of 
it over which we are committed. Frankly, 
I think that some cases, like the achieve- 
ment at East Boston, will outweigh all 
signs of failure or loss elsewhere in the state 
that you can bring up. Six years ago that 
church was locked up. Now it is open 
every Sunday and several times through 
the week. We are doing a work as big 
as any other Protestant church in Hast 
Boston, and we have done it on a pittance 
compared with their incomes. The same 
thing has happened at Medford Hillside, 
where there was a very bad situation to 
unravel. We have another example of 
success at Yarmouthport. The First 
Church in Worcester has built the best 
equipped parish house of any church in 
the city, and at All Souls the debt has been 
wiped out and an endowment fund begun. 


“Our numerical strength is greater than 
it has been for four or five years, and there 
is much evidence of harmony and co- 
operation. But things are changing, and 
in no field more steadily than in the realm 
of religion and the church. The pressures 
that are being brought upon our people are 
not those of older days. They are now 
almost overwhelmed with the tasks and 
obligations of the multiform life of to- 
day. It is our business to make an adjust- 
ment to these modern forces, as fine an 
adjustment as we can, keeping at the same 
time our religious integrity and trusting 
that the spirit of Christ will have its 
way if we are both willing to help and en- 
courage. 
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““Massachusetts has a surplus of twelve 
or thirteen thousand dollars. 
come from ninety-four churches which are 
paying us quotas is $5,500. We are in 
turn paying out in aid to parishes $6,000, 
and that ratio has been maintained through 
several years. We are giving back all the 
churches pay to us and more. I have 
about come to the conclusion that it would 
be wise to use more money in fewer places, 
or perhaps to subsidize a man of evangel- 
istic spirit and send him to places that 
need reviving and rouse them to the neces- 
sity of carrying on for themselves. 

“We are facing strenuous times for all 
our ministers, but glorious times. Young 
men should be properly trained by our 
theological schools and should be of the 
right sort. It is often up to me to find 
places for men who I know are not fitted 
for the ministry. We need to have great 
care when we are talking about the in- 
crease of the ministry that we do not 
think it is merely quantity that we are after. 

“The situation would be very greatly 
relieved if we had an adquate pension 
plan. Then the older men would be glad 
to accept a pension and lean back upon it 
and the younger men could take their 
places.’’ 

D. A. 


* * 


THE CLINTON (N. C.) CIRCUIT 


Red Hill church, in the Clinton circuit, 
had two services on Sunday, May 6. 
Dinner was served in the true Red Hill 
style, which is about all one needs say in 
appreciation. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald preached at 
both services. The topics were: ‘‘The 
Universalist Faith’’ and “A Universalist’s 
View of the Second Coming of Christ, the 
Millennium, and the End of the World.’’ 
The speaker has lived in the midst of Pre- 
millenarianism and has seen its workings. 

On his way back to Seven Springs, the 
writer stopped over to hear an ‘‘orthodox”’ 


~ sermon. He heard that little children have 


no right to call God Father, that they are 
by nature children of the Devil. 

Dr. F. B. Bishop and Rev. W. O. Bodell 
exchanged pulpits on May 13. On this 
day Outlaw’s Bridge had a Home-Coming. 
The pastor preached in the morning, and 
Dr. Bishop came over from Kinston, and 
had dinner with us under the oak trees, 
after which he ‘preached an excellent ser- 
mon on ‘‘The Kingdom of God.” 

Mrs. John T. Fitzgerald, after driving a 
Buick 700 miles, from Peekskill, N. Y., 
returned to Seven Springs May 7. She 
reports no bad road north of Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

The Mission Circle at Outlaw’s Bridge is 
growing. Miss Rachel Outlaw is president. 

Billy Sunday is preaching at Greenville, 
forty miles away. ‘‘Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well.’’ For all the human 
beings that Billy Sunday influences this 
way, we are thankful. : 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


The in- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


UP IN THE EIGHTIES NOW 

HE surviving veterans of the Civil War both 

North and South are up in the eighties now. 

They are a Gideon’s band. Because of en- 

dowment of constitution, good habits, mental atti- 

tude, luck, or all these ‘combined, they have been 

enabled to outlive their-contemporaries and come 
down to another generation. 

Their old eyes now look out upon a world of 
which the majority of their comrades never dreamed. 
For years we have been saying that it is a reunited 
country. They have lived long enough to see the 
President and Secretary of State of the United States 
busy at the problem of uniting the entire world and 
making war absolutely illegal. 

They walked the long road to Richmond or 
toiled on horseback through the passes of the Blue 
Ridge and up the valleys of Virginia. Their old ears 
now hear the hum of airplanes that could circle the 
main theater of the Civil War half a dozen times in an 
afternoon. 

They galloped long distances to Washington or 
to one of the telegraph lines with important mes- 
sages. Now nightly they sit with their great grand- 
children to listen to the news over the radio. 

Over and over again in quavering voices we hear 
one or another of these veterans say that it is a new 
world. The thirtieth of May reminds us that it is not 
necessary for them to feel like strangers in the world 
which they have helped create. Both for the living 
and the dead, on Memorial Day, we show gratitude 
and love. 

The more we hate war, if we have real insight, 
the more we are determined to end it, the more we 
need to reverence those who went forth to vindicate 
principle in the only way open to them. 

Much that they suffered they could have been 
spared if the world had had more light. But the world 
did not have it. So they endured suffering and bore 
burdens and some laid down their lives. 

So long as they live we shall try to make them 
realize that we understand and appreciate, and when 
they join the great company, we shall try to understand 
the chapter of history to which they made their 
notable contribution. 

We are fond of saying: They gave us a free, 
united nation. Perhaps we had better say: They 
gave us a chance to make such a nation. 


We are not yet as free or united as we ought to 
be. But we are on the way. The danger is that we 
think that these old men did it for us. Nobody can 
do it for us. 

* * 


LET FREEDOM RING 
E presume that a favorable review of a book* 
by Arthur Garfield Hays ‘‘will further in- 
carnadine the Christian Leader,’’ but we are 
compelled to give that kind of review. Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, a very competent New York lawyer, de- 
scribes in this book six kinds of freedom, illustrating 
with celebrated cases. He discusses Freedom of 
Education and the Scopes case; Freedom of Speech 
and Assemblage and cases arising during strikes in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey; Freedom of the Press and the American Mer- 
cury case; Freedom of Residence and the case of the 
Negro Sweet of Detroit; Freedom of the Stage and 
“The Captive” case; and Freedom of Opinion and 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

Mr. Hays writes well, has some fun in him and 
possesses a clear understanding of the legal principles 
involved. He holds tenaciously to the view that 
majorities have no right to tyrannize over minorities, 
that employment of police by corporations in labor 
disputes tends to break down respect for law and 
order, that the humblest citizen has a right to the 
protection given the influential, that free speech, a 
free press, and the right of peaceable assembly are 
fundamental American rights, and that church and 
state should be kept strictly apart. 

He has given his great abilities as a lawyer to 
various clients—some powerful, some weak—in vin- 
dication of these rights, and this book is the story of 
his most dramatic experiences. 

He does not give weight enough to the saving 
sense of humor in the rank and file of the people in 
remote places like Dayton, Tenn., or to the innate 
sense of justice which characterizes the American 
people. Perhaps if we had been through what he has 
been through we should be less optimistic. He de- 
scribes us as a nation where we are most intolerant 
and hateful. It is a good story for us to read. The 
better Christians we are, the more we need to com- 


*“Let Freedom Ring.’”’ By Arthur Garfield Hays. Boni 


and Liveright. Price $2.50. 
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prehend the extent of the evil against which we are 
pledged to wage deadly war. There are some things 
in our recent past which many want to forget as 
speedily as possible. Mr. Hays thinks we ought not 
to forget them, and on this fundamental we are with 
him. 

All who are determined that this nation shall 
never become either Fascist or Communist but, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, should read 
this book. 


k * 


THE BRIAND-KELLOGG TREATY 


FTER months of negotiation, the Briand-Kel- 
logg Treaty seems to be making progress. 
Doubtless the President of the United States 

stands squarely back of it. The government of Ger- 
many is for it. The Premiers of Australia and of 
Canada have approved it. Lord Reading of Eng- 
land, in the debate in the House of Lords, described it 
as “the most important peace proposal and the greatest 
step forward that has yet been taken.” All this not 
because of the treaty itself, but because it is a “‘sign 
of the willingness of America to come in and take 
her part in the organization of world peace.” The 
British House of Lords recently adopted a resolution 
favoring the treaty. 

We can not permit ourselves to grow sanguine 
about it, because we know something about the Senate 
of the United States, the disposition of some Senators 
to play politics with the most crucial matters of world 
interest, the bitter animosities that lie smoldering 
there, and the enormous power exerted by a single 
Senator. 

But the fact of progress is indisputable. 
short time ago was characterized as merely the dream 
of a visionary has become the subject of serious nego- 
tiation between governments. Shall we declare war 
to be an illegal method of settling disputes between 
nations? Shall we unite and say we will not resort 
to war no matter what the dispute? Then on that 
basis shall we go ahead and set up machinery to deal 
with difficulties and suggest a way out? 

The best judgment of the best statesman, the 
sober common sense of the masses, and the idealism of 
Christians unite in declaring that it ought to be done. 

We believe it will be done. 


* 1 


ANOTHER STEP TOWARD OUR ENDOWMENT 


ITH the morning’s mail comes a check for 
$500 enclosed in a note full of faith in the 
Christian Leader. The money is for the pur- 

chase of a Headquarters Gold Note which will pay 
the donor 6 per cent as long as he lives and insure that 
the principal will go to the Universalist Publishing 
House when he passes on. He casts another anchor 
to windward for old age, and he makes certain that 
no technicality or controversy after his death will 
prevent the cause dear to his heart receiving what 
he wants it to have. Hardly a month passes that 
somebody does not remember us in this way. Little 
by little we are picking up contributions toward the 
$200,000 additional endowment which the Christian 
Leader ought to have. 

We have been prevented by other denominational 


What a> 


appeals from going out definitely and systematically 
after this money. We want everything which ought 
to have the right of way given the right of way, but 
we can not forbear saying that here is a great chance 


for Universalist people to render service through all — 


time. 

The Christian Leader is a Universalist paper, and 
so far as any human eye can foresee the future it is 
so organized that it will be a beacon light for Uni- 
versalism always. 

The donor of this money has no sectarian interest 
in our cause. He is willing that we should lay stress 
upon strengthening the Universalist Church as the 
means to a great end, but, as he tells us personally, 
he is mainly concerned with our being strong and free 
to go on with our advocacy of the great universals, 
rather than with whether or not we shall ever join the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, or 
any other new federation. Such a friend stiffens our 


morale. 
* * 


FORD WORKS WONDERS IN COAL 
HOSE of us who have been studying chaos and 
strife in many industries, have been preaching 


the gospel of co-operation. Both capital and 
labor must be represented in control, we have said. 


~ Democracy must be substituted for autocracy. Now 


comes Henry Ford “to work a miracle in mining 
coal.” “He pays his men half as much again as other 
employers, limits their work to eight hours, yet 
operates at a cost approximately the same as that of 
neighboring mines.’”’ But democracy goes glimmering 
in the process. His industry is autocratic from top 
to bottom. The slightest infraction of the Ford rules 
means instant discharge. There is no union, open or 
secret, to utter a protest. Control from above down 
is perfect and absolute. The only new element in- 
troduced is good will. The autocrat is benevolent. 

Evans Clark, one of the most competent students 
of economic problems on the staff of the New York 
Times, recently completed an investigation of the 
Ford coal mines and made his report in the Times 
for April15. It is a fascinating narrative. 

The Ford miners get $7.00 a day for eight hours, 
while the prevailing rate of wages is $3.50 to $4.50 
for a nine-hour day. One can tell a Ford plant in- 
stantly by its look of order and neatness. One can 
walk for miles around the Ford properties and find 
no armed guards. The ex-union organizers working 
for Ford say, “After all, he has given us what the 
union has been fighting for,” 

Other operators, Mr. ‘Clark tells us, deny that 
Ford has kept his cost down. Some circulate the 
rumor that he lost $900,000 last year. Mr. Clark is 
convinced that he did not, that his cost is only about 
8 per cent more than the other operators and his 
wages 39 per cent more. Here is the crux of the story: 


The point they fail to grasp—and the real secret of 
Ford’s amazing success—lies in his labor costs. His - 
neighbors assume that if he pays his men 59 per cent 
more than they do his labor cost is 59 per cent higher. 
As a matter of fact it is only 23 per cent more; and this 
excess is almost made up by savings in other items, so 
that in the end it does not cost Ford very much more 
to mine than it does the others. 
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Ford’s greatest achievement is his economies in men. 
His competitors are correct when they say he has not 
revolutionized the processes of mining. His mines are 
no more highly mechanized than his neighbors’. But 
he has revolutionized the work habits of his employees. 
If Ford’s miners gave the same amount of effort per 
hour to him as workers in the other mines give their 
employers, his labor cost would be $1.53 per ton instead 
of $1.18. The Ford methods of management produce 
a saving of 23 per cent in human labor. In that 23 per 
cent is hidden the miracle of Ford. 


In other words, make men willing and glad to 
co-operate and they produce more than any one 
believed possible. 

We do not pass final judgment on autocracy, even 
benevolent autocracy, but we are sure that the mira- 
cles to be worked by good will have only just begun. 

* * © 


THE LEGALITY OF DUAL FELLOWSHIP 


HE last issue of ‘““Teamwork,” a monthly edited 
by the General Secretary for Universalist 
ministers, is given up to a discussion of Dual 

Fellowship. 

Perhaps it is pertinent to cite Section 3 of Article 
4 of our Laws of Fellowship: 

3. Any denomination permitting clergymen in 

the fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 

over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist fel- 

lowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by the 

Universalist General Convention. Clergymen of this 

denomination availing themselves of such reciprocal 

fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their fellowship in 
this Convention; it being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 

or hold office in their respective Conventions. 

Because this section is alleged to conflict with the 
constitution, one clergyman contends that it is of no 
binding force. When this contention was made in a 
Universalist General Convention all but one person 
voted to affirm the legality of Dual Fellowship. 

Judge Galer as President of the Universalist 
General Convention has ruled that the Convention 
is its own Supreme Court and that as a Supreme Court 
it has passed on the matter and settled it. 

The Hartford Convention unanimously laid on 
the table amendments which assumed the illegality 
of the Laws of Fellowship, on the ground that the 
matter was decided. 

We are glad that the columns of ‘“Teamwork’’ 
are open to this interesting discussion. We have no 
space for it. 

> * 
THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTIONS 


\ Dion from thes is the largest state in the 
Union from the standpoint of the Universalist 
Church. Massachusetts Conventions natu- 

rally are of especial interest to the denomination. 

The Conventions at North Attleboro last week were 

no exception. The Sunday School, the Women’s 

Missionary and the State Conventions were well 

attended and well managed. 

The discouragement which some predict is bound 
to set in among Universalists in this period of their 
history, was not in evidence. Apparently Universal- 
ists are discovering that there are mighty incentives 
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to action even if some of the old incentives—born in 
controversy—have disappeared. ‘There were inspir- 
ing services, good business meetings, fine addresses, 
and happy social gatherings. Reports show that the 
state of Massachusetts has never been better or- 
ganized than it is to-day. The occasional sermon by 
Dr. Marvin of Franklin made a deep impression. He 
is an eloquent preacher. 

The truth is that there is more work for Uni- 
versalists to do to-day than at any other period of their 
history. The attack on hell now is not an attack on 
a doctrine, it is an attack on a reality. Moving as 
it was in the old days to find men bound by a 
harsh theology, it is more moving to-day to find them 
bound by the chains of evil habit, crass selfishness, or 
benumbing doubt and fear. The more the world 
advances, the clearer we see other opportunities for 
advance. 

The kind of men and women in evidence at North 
Attleboro makes us more confident that the Universa- 
list Church still is young and vigorous enough to meet 
the new opportunities for service as they come along. 


* * 


GET OUT IF YOU DON’T LIKE IT? 


O have individuals or groups withdraw from or- 
ganizations because of opposition to policies 
adopted is no new thing in the history of man- 

kind. It is only when the people or the organizations 
are prominent, as in the case of the New Haven group 
of the D. A. R., that any one pays much attention. 

Life insurance people often point out a danger 
before assessment companies: If the company ever 
becomes at all shaky the young and vigorous who 
can get other insurance draw out, the old and feeble 
hang on, the death rates mount up by leaps and 
bounds, and the company finally goes under. 

In churches we find a similar thing happening. 
The little nubbin of church people plus pastor who 
run things give color to it, and not only does like 
draw like, but like repels unlike. The Ladies’ Aid 
that is highbrow has little drawing power for pros- 
pective members who are purely domestic, and vice 
versa. So we see two churches of one denomination 
in the same city about as different as two organiza- 
tions can well be. 

A denomination adopts narrow policies and the 
liberals withdraw, with the result that those who are 
left average much more narrow than before. The 
Daughters or Sons or Brothers of this or that play 
into the hands of ‘‘the four hundred,” or “the key men,”’ 
or what not, and those who can’t stand the domi- 
nant personalities or policies either won’t join or, 
if in, will not remain. The average favoring the pink 
or yellow or black or blue color in fashion at the time 
thus becomes higher. 

For our part we are sorry often to see the work- 
ing of this law. Generally it is a better thing to 
stand by and fight for principle. Inside the churches, 
or the Daughters or the Sons or anything else, one 
can do more than outside. 

To be sure, great new organizations sometimes 
are created by the seceders. Separatists sometimes 
become Pilgrim Fathers. The pity is that too often 
separatists become mere idlers. 
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True Christian Freedom 
L. P. Jacks* 


Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: 
but . . . I press on toward the goal.—Phil. 3 : 18, 14. 


RIN the title of the Assembly which I have now 
Ns | ‘the privilege of addressing I observe that two 
2 Bi} types of churches are separately mentioned. 
Rix®)} One is called “Unitarian” and the other is 
called “Free Christian.”” By mentioning them sep- 
arately we imply, I think, that there is some little 
difference between them, that they are not quite 
the same, though doubtless they are very near to- 
gether and in very close sympathy with one another. 
Probably the difference between these two types of 
churches is only one of emphasis, some churches 
laying the stress on the fact that they are Unitarian, 
and others laying the stress on the fact that they are 
Free. 

We are sometimes told that these two words, 
Unitarian and Free, mean the same thing, that 
Unitarian is only another name for Free. But that 
I have always found rather difficult to make use of. 
It may be very true, and I am sure it ought to be 
true, that every Unitarian is a free spirit, free in the 
sense of not being bound by any dogma or creed. 
But it is certainly untrue that every free spirit is a 
Unitarian. The Society of Friends, for example, is 
free, in the sense that, like ourselves, they have no 
official creed; but I think the Society of Friends would 
be incorrectly named if we called them Unitarian. 
On the other hand, I have often thought that the 
Unitarian body would not be incorrectly named if 
we called it a society of friends. For my own part, 
that is what I have always found it. Among the 
many veluable gifts which I have received from 
Unitarians during many years, the one that I value 
most is unquestionably the friendship which I have 
received from them. It has certainly been very 
wonderful, and all the more wonderful because it 
has had to bear the strain of much that is undeserv- 
ing in myself. 

But I must not embark on the controversy about 
the meaning of these words. For my part, I must 
confess that more and more I find that controversy 
a very unprofitable one. During the forty odd years 
of my association with these churches that controversy 
about the meaning of these words has been going on, 
and, so far as I can see, it has not advanced and it has 
not deepened. The same arguments are being re- 
peated and the same answers are being given to them 
that many of us were familiar with forty or perhaps 
fifty years ago. It seems to me to be, on the whole, a 
barren controversy, on which a great deal of energy 
may be wasted that is urgently needed for more im- 
portant things. The position in which our churches 
stand is one that leaves them with no energy to spare 
for things that are irrelevant. Their energies ought 
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*Address delivered at the annual service of the London 
District and Southeastern Provincial Assembly of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches, in Essex Hall, on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 25, 1928, by the Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford. 


forgetful of all the denominations. 


to be reserved for the things that matter most, that 
is to say, for the things of the spirit, and they ought to 
be concentrated on them. 

Some of us, I think, have been greatly saddened 
of late by what seems to us a terrible waste of energy 
in the Church of England over the question of the 
reserved sacrament. It seems to many of us a great 
waste of intellectual power and of intellectual re- 
sources. But I am afraid that we sometimes indulge 
in the same sort of waste ourselves. Dogmas and 
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creeds are not the only fetters that we do well to” 


cast off. Though of course it is a great thing to be 


free from dogma and creed, in addition to that we 


ought to be free from the spirit that breeds contro- 


versy about things of little importance. If I may say | 


so, we ought to be free especially from ourselves, free 
from the oppression of carking self-care, from self-— 
thought, free from self-scrutiny, free from self-study, — 


so that our minds may be at liberty to study God’s ~ 


universe and to concentrate on the things that matter | 


most. 


I often think we ought to be the most self-— 
We ought to- 


show the world the example of a church which is not 
greatly or chiefly concerned about itself, but is con-— 


cerned about something far greater than itself. That — 
surely would be a glorious way of demonstrating our | 
freedom to the world, and if any one of the Christian © 


denominations were heroic enough to do this a new 
flame of religion would be kindled all over the world. — 


Christianity itself was founded in that way. 
Christianity was founded by one who was far more 


eta Hiei 


concerned for the Kingdom of God than he was for 


himself. 


It was founded in self-effacement for the 


glory of God, and if the various churches which call — 


themselves after the name of Christ were as self-_ 
forgetful as he was, I think they would not be in- 
They too— 


their present unsatisfactory condition. 


must die to live, and the example should be set by - 


the church which is freest to do so. | 


Of late we have heard a great deal about Uni-— 


tarians being excluded as padres from Toc H, on the 


ground that they are not Christian in the technical 


sense of the word. Well, I confess that I am not | 
quite satisfied about the Christianity of the churches | 
that propose to exclude them. All of those churches | 


seem to me to be far too much concerned with their 
interests as churches to be Christian in the deepest 
and truest sense of the term. In the matter of self- 
effacement the Christianity of all these churches 
seems to me to be very defective. All of them are 
tainted with what I am in the habit of calling institu- 
tional selfishness. Not.one of them is thoroughly 
self-forgetting after the Christian pattern. Not one 
of them is willing, as the Founder of Christianity was, 
to sacrifice its own interest for the interest of some- 
thing greater than itself. That is what I under- 
stand by a Free Christian Church—a church that is 
free to do that very thing. A Christian Church is 
free when, after breaking the fetters of dogma, it goes 
on to break the more killing fetters of self-care, self- 
study, self-interest, and it begins to concentrate on 
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he energies that are needed for the things that matter 
nost, caring little what happens to itself. How the 
vorld would welcome the advent of such a church; 
10w the angels in heaven would rejoice at the first 
sign of the appearance of such a church in this world! 
eedom from dogma is not the end of free Chris- 
ianity, it is only the beginning of it, the first step. 

I am sure that all of us need very greatly to 
proaden and deepen our understanding of our free- 
dom. I am constantly trying to do so myself; and 
he more I think about this freedom of mine the more 
mpressed do I become with the responsibility that 
lies upon me, and the more do I ask myself with con- 
siderable trembling whether I am using my freedom 
as I ought to do. The words of the marriage service 
often recur to my mind in this connection. Religious 
freedom, like marriage, ‘‘is not by any to be enter- 
prised, nor taken in hand, unadvisedly, lightly, or 
wantonly . . . but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God.” 

Some of us think ourselves free because we are 
in the habit of taking up an amiable attitude to those 
who differ from us in the matter of religious belief. 
Our tolerance is what we mean by our freedom. 
Others, again, think of their freedom as a pleasant 
state at which men arrive and which they possess 
and enjoy, just as one might possess and enjoy a 
large portion of a great estate, each man sitting under 


1} his own vine and figtree, thinking what he pleases, 


doing what he likes, and no one daring to make him 
afraid. That is his freedom. I venture to say that 
such notions of freedom are utterly inadequate, nay, 
they are utterly false. 

The true notion of freedom was expressed by 
Goethe in a line of poetry which has often been quoted: 
“He who would be free must win his freedom afresh 
every day.” Freedom is nothing at all when we 
merely possess it; it becomes something when we 
assert it, and not till then. Unless we go on asserting 
it again and again, it will vanish. We must win it 
afresh every day. We must win it by the valor of our 
will, by the vigor of our intellectual life, by the deep- 
ening of our reverence for the infinite values of God’s 
universe and by continually expanding the channels 
of the heart. We must win it afresh every day and 
every hour, or it will certainly vanish. 

Freedom is a part we have to act. It is not a 
state that we rest in and enjoy. There is no freedom 
for any church or for any individual man unless the 
will to be free is continually active, continually reach- 
ing out into new regions, and continually attempting 
new tasks. Those are the conditions on which free- 
dom exists. Freedom is a very positive thing. You 
can not express your freedom by negatives, by denials, 
by rejection; by saying you are not bound by creeds, 
that you deny this dogma or that dogma, that you 
reject the authority of the Pope, or the Church, or 
the Book. Your freedom lies not in what you reject, 
but in what you accept, in what you affirm, in what 
you assert, and above all in what you create. 

The free man is first and foremost a creative man. 
He is a man whose best is always leading him on to a 
better still. A free church is a creative church, one 
that never ceases to add something new to the spiritual 
wisdom of mankind. A church that creates up to a 


point, and after that can create nothing more, a 
church which advances to a certain position to which 
a great leader, like Channing or Martineau, has led 
it, and then is unable to get any farther, comes to a 
kind of blind alley at that point, and allows its in- 
tellectual life to stagnate there, merely repeating 
what it has already learned—such a church is not in 
the true and positive sense a free church. Our free- 
dom is measured not by the amount of it-we possess 
but by the uses that we make of it; not by the position 
at which we have arrived, but by the direction in 
which we are moving, and by the vigor and courage © 
of our movement. Freedom without vitality, stag- 
nant freedom—that is just a contradiction in terms, 
an impossible thing. That we are free from creeds 
and dogmas is only the negative side of the matter; 
it proves nothing. The positive side is our vitality, 
our purposiveness, our vigor. 

I think it worth while to ask ourselves a few 
questions at this point. What positive contribution 
are we making to the spiritual life of the world at the 
present time? At what points are we helping the 
world to a better understanding of this immense and 
awful universe and to a deeper reverence for the 
eternal law? What are we doing to promote the 
unity of civilization—what positive contribution are 
we making to that? Are we showing ourselves apt 
to assimilate the astounding discoveries which science 
is making in all directions, not only physical science 
but historical science as well? Are we assimilating 
the new light that is being thrown on the origin of the 
Christian religion? Are we taking the slightest 
trouble to acquaint ourselves with what is meant by 
the doctrine of Relativity—a doctrine which is 
rapidly transforming the whole basis of human thought 
and teaching us to think in time, instead of thinking 
in space, as we have so long been accustomed to do? 
Are we broadening our vision to the immense spiritual 
perspective that is being opened by the study of 
the great religions of the East, especially the religions 
of India—a work to which the late Dr. Carpenter 
so nobly devoted his mind? Are we using our free- 
dom to keep pace, not only with the march of human 
knowledge in this and many other directions, but with 
the rising standard of moral values that is apparent 
all over the world? Are we striving to keep pace 
with these things and at the same time to trans- 
late them into their spiritual equivalent, and so deepen 
man’s knowledge of God? Are we doing that? We 
are free that we may do it, and for no other pur- 
pose. 

These seem to me to be the questions which 
Free Christian Churches should ask themselves. I 
do not say they can not be answered, but I do observe 
they are very seldom asked, and I hope you will for- 
give me for asking them now. These questions are 
so important, so absorbing, that any church or group 
of churches that got really interested in them would 
have very little leisure left for. thinking about itself. 
It would become indifferent to all that. It would ac- 
quire that quality of self-forgetfulness which comes 
of being occupied with something greater than yours 
self. Am. I wrong when I say that no Christian 
Church is really free so long as it makes its own for- 
tunes as a church the chief object of its concern? 
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You will say, perhaps, that I have been offering 
you counsels of perfection. I plead guilty to that 
charge. But I add in extenuation of my offense that 
counsels of perfection are the outstanding character- 
istic of free Christianity. “Be ye therefore perfect 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” I cover myself 
with that text, and it is a text which only a Free 
Christian can understand the meaning of. A Free 
Christian, as I understand the term, is one who has 
chosen the counsels of perfection as the guiding star 
of his life. Nothing short of a counsel of perfection 
will satisfy a Free Christian, and that is why he re- 
fuses to be bound by creeds and by dogmas. 

If I may be permitted a word of criticism about 
these Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, which 
have so kindly asked me to speak to them, I would 
say that they, in common with other organized 
churches, seem to me to be rather more interested in 
themselves and in their own fortunes than Free Chris- 
tian Churches ought to be, and not quite sufficiently 
interested in the perfection of God. 

You may remember the definition of culture 
that was given by Matthew Arnold: “Culture is the 
study of perfection.”” I never liked that definition. 
True culture, it seems to me, is not the mere study of 
perfection, but the practise of it, which is a very dif- 
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ferent thing. The practise of it, the creation of per- 
fection, in great things and in small things, that seems 
to me a truer definition of culture. It reminds me of 
another famous saying, and one, I think, which goes 
much deeper. The philosopher Descartes was once 
asked by a correspondent to give her a practical rule 


for the guidance of life, a rule that she might follow 


every day and under all circumstances—a rather 
difficult problem to set a philosopher. But Descartes 
was equal to the occasion, and gave this lady a rule 


that she could follow under all circumstances what-— 


soever: “In the guidance of your daily life make it a 
rule to give your first thought to the majesty and per- 
fections of God.’’ He began, you see, with counsels 
of perfection, and all the other counsels that followed 
from that were based upon it. All good counsel is 
founded on counsels of perfection. So I venture in 
conclusion to repeat Descartes’ advice. To the 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches composing 
the London District and Southeastern Provincial 


Assembly I would say: In all that concerns your-— 


selves, in all that concerns your interests, your for- 
tunes, your policy as churches, make it a rule to give 
your first thought to the majesty and perfection of 
God. And may His Name be exalted throughout the 
whole universe! Amen. 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 


VIII. 


Breaking into the Pulpit 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


=| June, 1871, I visited a friend teaching at 
Brooklyn, Michigan, and in the afternoon he 
took me in his carriage four miles north to 
Napoleon to apply for the position as prin- 
cipal of the schools there. When we came to the top 
of the little hill at the south of the town, we stopped 
and enjoyed the pleasant scene before us. A mile 
away to the north was the railroad station. The 
houses of the village were spread out before us on a 
level plain, and in their fresh white paint, among the 
abundant shrubbery, they made an attractive land- 
scape. To the left was the two-story brick school- 
house. To the right and nearer us a group of stores— 
the business center of the town. In the foreground 
and nearer still, a large, new brick church, the most 
imposing building in sight. 

When my friend told me that it was a Baptist 
church, the thought flashed through my mind: Some 
day I shall preach there! I was startled, for I was 
not a Baptist and I had never thought of being a 
minister. I marveled at this apparent premonition. 
How it happened I can not explain. However, I then 
gave it little heed, and yet it proved to be a true fore- 
cast. 

I secured the position and began my work in 
September. It was a graded school with several 
assistants. On my first Sunday in town I attended 
the Baptist church. It was a larger and more attrac- 
tive edifice than common in so small a place. The 
congregation present filled all the pews. The minister 
was an eloquent preacher, about thirty-five years old, 
a graduate of both the academic and theological de- 


partments of Rochester University. He occupied a 
house next to the one where I located. He visited my 
school once a week and we soon became warm friends. 
He loaned me books; and I, in turn, submitted some 
of my writings to him for correction. He was a very 
gracious and affable man, the most beloved pastor 
that I ever knew, but then in poor health. 

During a Sunday service about the middle of 
December (1871), when about half way through his 
sermon, he broke down, and for a few moments he was 
unable to speak, but he soon recovered the thread of 
his discourse and closed his address with an impressive 
illustration. This was his last sermon. 

The weather was bitterly cold the following week; 
and on Thursday night I sat up late to tend the fires 
and keep the house warm, as my mother was frail. 
While casually looking through the New Testament, 
my eyes fell on the text: ‘Quench not the Spirit.” I 
had no intention of writing a sermon, but I took my 
pen in hand and began to put my thoughts on paper. 
I tended the fires and wrote far into the night and 
did not go to bed until after one o’clock. 

In the morning, as I started over to see how Elder 
Davis was, I put the manuscript in my pocket. I 
found him in his study, surrounded with many books, 
but he was apparently quite ill. He looked up as I 
entered and said: “‘Crooker, I wish you were a preacher. 
I would have you speak for me next Sunday, for I 
feel very miserable.’”’ I ignored the remark, said a 
few friendly words, and soon left, handing him my 
manuscript as I left without saying a word about 
it. 
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In the afternoon he sent for me, and when I saw 
him he said: “You must preach for me on Sunday. 
Just add a little to your essay, making some reference 
to Christmas, as it will be the last service before that 
holiday. I will be there to conduct the service. But 
select an appropriate hymn for the season and read it 
before the sermon to try your voice.” I protested; he 
insisted. I finally consented provided that he would 
keep the plan a secret. 

When Sunday morning came I went to his house 
hymnbook in hand as agreed, to walk with him to 
the church. I found him worse and in bed. He said 
sorrowfully: “I can not leave the house, but you go 
right into. that pulpit, make no explanations, and 
conduct the service just as though a minister.” My 
heart sank and I made earnest protest, but he said 
decisively: ““You must do it.” Then he added: 
“Kneel down here by my bed and let us pray in si- 
lence.”’ He laid his hand upon my head, and after a 
few moments, he said, ‘“Amen,”’ and then he added: 
“Go, in the Lord’s name, and be not afraid, but preach 
the Gospel!’’ 

Half way to the church, I thought of the order of 
service and realized that I did not know what it was. 
I stopped in great confusion and, though it was 
twenty degrees below zero, I was in profuse perspira- 
tion. But I soon recovered myself and went on, 
having recalled the simple order of service. I walked 
directly into the small minister’s room at the rear of 
the basement vestry, laid aside my wraps, and when 
the organist began to play, I started up the little 
stairway that led directly into the pulpit. I feared to 
meet any one lest my courage should forsake me. 

The church was full of people, and while the 
opening anthem was being sung I[ noticed many per- 
sons looking at me and then whispering to their 
neighbor with a look, as I thought, of derision, and 
this provoked me. I have often suspected that this 
feeling of anger really saved me, for it gave me the 
needed diversion and challenge. At any rate, I went 
through the service, gave my sermon, and dismissed 
the congregation with the usual benediction. 

Many of the people did not know who I was. 
Some had never seen me, and even many of my pupils 
did not recognize me, as my face was flushed and they 
were not acquainted with my speaking voice. The 
friendly words at the close were very encouraging. I 
felt highly complimented by the remark of a neighbor, 
when it was reported to me: “Crooker could never 
have written that sermon. He simply read one of 
Elder Davis’s old sermons.’’ In the afternoon I went 
to a neighboring village (as was the pastor’s custom) 
and repeated the sermon, and gained confidence by 
experience. From that day to this I have tried for 
over fifty-five years to obey that text: “Quench not 
the Spirit!” 

| At the covenant meeting of the Napoleon church, 
the following Saturday, as it had become evident by 
that time that their minister would not be able to 
preach for some weeks, it was unanimously voted 
that I be asked to fill the pulpit until Elder Davis 
recovered. 
_ Certainly a remarkable step for a close communion 
Baptist church to take. To invite into its pulpit an 
unbaptized youth only twenty-one years old, not a 
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member of any church (not converted so far as they 
knew), an unordained young man who had made no 
preparation for the ministry, who knew little of the 
Bible and practically nothing of theology—this was 
indeed remarkable. I accepted, and filled the pulpit 
nearly every Sunday for over four months, until the 
death of Elder Davis. I had a crowded church, prob- 
ably due to the novelty of the situation. It was hard 
work for me, as I went on with my school duties and 
I had no barrel of old sermons on which to draw. I 
will state in all modesty that in those weeks I re- 
ceived more appreciation for my efforts than during 
any other four months of my life. 

After a new pastor had been settled, I began to 
receive invitations from Baptist ministers in neigh- 
boring towns to preach for them. I was also asked to 
preach in the other two churches in Napoleon, Con- 
gregational and Methodist Episcopal. The most 
notable invitation, however, came from the Rev. 
Dr. L. D. Palmer of Jackson, who asked me to preach 
for him the first Sunday in September, 1872. The 
membership of his society was the largest among the 
Baptists of the state; he had just dedicated a fine 
church. 

Dr. Palmer suggested before we went into the 
pulpit that I read the scripture lesson to try my voice, 
as Professor Putnam (of the Ypsilanti Normal College), 
who had preached the Sunday before, had not been 
well heard. When I sat down at the close of my 
reading, he said: “Well done. They can all hear 
you.” 

Among the various places where I preached be- 
fore being ordained, was the State Prison at Jackson. 
Its chaplain, the Rev. Dr. George Hickock, became 
one of the most prominent prison chaplains in the 
country. He was very friendly and helpful to me and 
I saw him frequently, as my father was an official at 
that institution. Twenty years later, when I had be- 
come a Unitarian, we met at Denver, where I was 
one of the principal speakers at a meeting of the 
American Prison Congress (1895). He took my hand 
and said: “I still love you, Joseph, as a Christian, in 
spite of your unchristian theology.’’ To which I replied, 
“Chaplain, I highly honor you as a man of God, be- 
cause you are an honest Baptist.’”” With some con- 
fusion, he remarked: “Your appreciative tolerance 
rebukes me!’’ 

In later years, in looking over some of those old 
sermons (I wrote and read my sermons until past 
forty)—they have all been burned but the first—I 
marvel at their simplicity and I wonder why they 
were so well received. Perhaps just because so simple: 
a direct, earnest appeal in behalf of the Christian 
life from a young, unsophisticated heart. 

Strange as it may seem, though I taught in the 
Napoleon school a second year, the people of the Bap- 
tist church never urged me to be baptized and join 
the church. It was nearly a year after my first 
preaching before I stated my desire so to do, to the 
senior deacon, introducing the subject myself. He 
said to me with evidences of deep feeling: ‘““Your de- 
cision makes me very glad, but none of us has wished 
to over-persuade you, preferring that you act solely 
upon your own conviction.” 

(Next week: “Candidating for a Church.”) 
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An Adventure in Evangelism 


Caroline A. Henderson 


which led up to what has been for us a 
refreshing and enlightening experience. The 
United Brethren—the only organized church 
in our widely-scattered rural community—were just 
closing a series of revival meetings conducted by the 
conference evangelist. The meetings had been “full 
of sound and fury,” just about as refreshing to the 
weary hearts of men as the dirt storms which had been 
sweeping over our prairie land. Yet I do not care by 
just which pathway people come to God. And so at 
the close of one of our loveliest days, when the very 
peace of God seemed real and abiding, we went to the 
last service. People were there from miles and miles 
away, among them nearly all the friends and neigh- 
bors who like ourselves came in their youth to the 
settlement of this new country where we are now 
growing old together. My own heart at least was 
tender with the desire that some new glimpse of God’s 
endless love, some appeal to the deepest and truest 
in each one, might lead some into the way of the more 
abundant life. 

No mere written words could adequately suggest 
that closing sermon on: “Hell. What It Is. Where 
It Is. Who Go There.” Just magnify indefinitely 
the effect produced by the most crude, material and 
vulgar presentation of the subject that you have ever 
heard or read. You may then be getting started in 
the direction in which the speaker, in harsh and rasp- 
ing tones, with violence dragged along our thoughts. 
Suddenly he asked a man on the platform for matches, 
and demanded to know whether there was any one 
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or purpose is essential to salvation and Christian 
character. That is what kept on hurting. 


For months I scarcely left our own dooryard, and 


I pondered over our future course to the point of utter 
weariness. The question of personal honesty was 
not involved, for some time previous to the revival 
meeting we had told the church definitely of our slow- 


ly developed dissent from their most important 


teachings of an infallible Bible, salvation by blood 
atonement, the deity of Jesus, and endless:awful tor- 
ture for all in every age who had failed to avail them- 
selves of the much-discussed ‘“‘plan of salvation.” 
My mind went milling around between two opposite 
extremes of thought. Some days it seemed plain that 
we should withdraw from the church and set them free 
from a connection which their own act had pronounced 
dangerous. At other times such a withdrawal seemed 
to look as intolerant as the attitude of the church 
itself. 

At last, feeling that I was getting nowhere by all 


my thought, I submitted our problem to the editor of © 


the Christian Register, copies of which we had been 


receiving from time to time from Unitarian friends. © 
In addition to his own kindly and thoughtful response, 


Dr. Dieffenbach decided to print my letter and ask 
for suggestions from his readers. It would be hard to 
give any idea of the outpouring of human sympathy, 


the clearness of understanding of the problems in-— 
volved, the combination of practical suggestions with — 


the highest idealism, that came to us as a result of © 
his decision. ‘Ask, and ye shall receive,’”’ has for us — 
now anew meaning. While naturally there was wide 


in the audience who did not believe in hell. 

Upon seeing my uplifted hand he plunged down 
from the platform with his matches and asked me to 
hold out my hand. Now I am slow of thought and 


variation of opinion, yet by far the greater number — 
counseled our remaining in the church here and work- | 
ing, as opportunity should arise, for a more vital and — i 
spiritual type of Christianity in this community, — 


did not perceive his intention. In fact if some one 
had told me what he meant to do, I could scarcely 
have believed that a man who had been entertained 
kindly in our home the previous evening would do the 
thing he did. Nevertheless, he struck a match and 
applied the flame to my finger, asking, for the benefit 
of the audience, whether it would burn, whether it 
was burning and whether it hurt. Upon receiving 
affirmative answers and being assured that one’s 
body may be burned, he returned to the rostrum, ap- 
parently satisfied that the little demonstration with 
the match had proved the reality of hell-fire. 

The blistered finger was, of course, well within a 
week or two, but a deeper hurt remained.. The re- 
vival preacher, after resuming his discourse, denounced 
as sinners and dangerous citizens any who shared. the 
disbelief which I had admitted, and warned people 
especially to teach their children to avoid such people 
as those led by the very spirit of evil. At the close, 
when all his frantic appeals for converts had failed, 
he asked all who believed that he had preached the 
truth to march around and shake his hand. This re- 
quest met with a cordial response. Apparently the 
great majority of the congregation were prepared to 
agree that belief in everlasting torment without limit 


endeared to us by so many years of effort and sacrifice. _ 


One evening in the late autumn, as we went — 


about caring for the stock and making ready for the 


night, we were speaking of these things and my husband © 
said, ‘Perhaps some time we can get a man to come 


here who can preach a different gospel.’’ I remember — 
replying that if the Lord wanted that done, He would. 


show some way, if we kept watching. 

Before the end of that week we received a letter 
from Judge John D. Barker, president of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of the state of Texas. He had 
chanced to read the letter in the Register, and with 
generous courtesy offered to come here at some suit- 
able time and hold a series of meetings. 
engagements prevented his coming at the time that 


His own legal | 


seemed to fit in best with the work of a country neigh- | 


borhood, but he most kindly arranged with the Rev. 
R. L. Brooks, Superintendent of the Universalist 
work in Texas, to come in his place. This group of 
services, from March 27 to April 4 (inclusive), is what: 
I have called an “adventure in evangelism,” because 
it was a rather unusual effort to spread “‘glad tidings,” 
an adventurous effort because its outcome could not 
with any sort of certainty be foreseen. 

Nothing of the sort was ever done, I think, with 


| 


= | 
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Jess publicity. Realizing all too truly the prejudice 
of the strictly orthodox leadership of the church 
Jagainst anything or anybody that might cast doubt 
‘upon the objective physical reality of “the everlast- 
‘ing bonfire,” it seemed impossible to us to consult 
‘with the church or its pastor. We assumed full re- 
sponsibility, announced the meetings only after 
‘Mr. Brooks’s arrival, and said nothing of denomina- 
‘tional names until the first meeting, when it seemed 
best that the questions already asked should be 
answered. Mr. Brooks used very fine tact in stating 
his position and his purpose to get down to the 
deeper levels of Christian truth and experience which 
have nothing to do with denominational names or 
barriers. In this he scrupulously kept faith with his 
hearers throughout the meetings, though inevitably 
his expressed attitude toward many things was the 
outgrowth of his own basic principles or theology. 

The sermon subjects may serve to suggest some- 
thing of the line of thought. I give them in order: 
“The Church of To-morrow.” ‘Is There a God?’ 
“The Soul’s Possibilities.” “Doing One’s Best.” 
‘What Is Universalism” (by request and with pre- 
vious warning that it would be an exposition of the 
Universalist position). “Is He a Christian Who Does 
| Not Belong to My Church?” ‘Eyes that See Not; 
Ears that Hear Not.” ‘Prayer.’ It was a real dis- 
appointment to many that a belated blizzard on April 
5 made quite impossible the delivery of the promised 
closing address on ‘“‘Immortality.” 

Mr. Brooks’s quiet, earnest, and friendly manner 
from the beginning created confidence in his sincerity. 
The beauty, strength, and reasonableness of his mes- 
sage seemed to suggest that truth of itself possesses 
moving power, and does not really need to be re- 
inforced by horn-blowing, acrobatic stunts, and 
violence to the furniture. 

The response of the people of the neighborhood, 
both within and without the church, was very fine in- 
deed. People who came cautiously at first later came 
with confidence and evident appreciation. Best of 
all, many who rarely or never attend the preaching 
services of the local church, having apparently lost 
confidence in the reality of its message, came night 
after night, listened attentively, and, as later develop- 
ments have led me to believe, remembered helpful 
thoughts and illustrations. This generous and re- 
sponsive attitude on the part of the people was in 
marked contrast to the persistent and studied dis- 
courtesy of the United Brethren pastor, who placed 
every obstacle that he could in the way of the meet- 
ings, putting in a quite uncalled-for extra service of 
his own on Sunday morning to prevent any one else 
from using the schoolhouse (the only place for public 
meetings), refusing to modify plans for the Wednes- 
day evening prayer-meeting until practically forced 
to do so by the insistence of his own church members, 
and ignoring the presence of Mr. Brooks at his own 
prayer meeting and preaching service with an almost 
incredible rudeness. 

Of permanent results who can tell? Only one, 
I think, who felt sure that he knew all the way of the 
leaven in the bowl of meal; of the way of the seed 
in the soil, unerringly sending down its delicate roots 
toward the sources of its nourishment, stretching up 
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its first small, folded leaves toward warmth and light. 
Through the generous effort of people far away from 
us in geographical miles, here in our lonely com- 
munity leaven has been added, good seed has been 
sown. Our own desire and I feel sure that of the 
friends who have helped was thus expressed long ago: 
“Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us, yea, 
the work of our hands establish thou it.”’ ,. 

Out of this adventure, whose full outcome we 
can not possibly know, have come to me a conviction 
and a greatly intensified desire. The conviction is that 
underneath all the haste and waste, the rushing to 
and fro, the apparent carelessness and frivolity, of our 
modern life, there lie a deep hunger and thirst, a 
yearning for the things of the spirit, which set before 
the liberal churches an open door of opportunity. 
May they enter, indeed, I believe they are entering, 
into that larger life with faith and courage. 

The desire is that instead of “liberal churches’’ 
I might write “free” or “liberal church.”’ I think of 
the Congregational Church, which nurtured my child- 
hood and which I am assured has been growing in 
grace and knowledge through these many years. I 
think of the Unitarian Church, whose teachings and 
whose human sympathy have been to me the bread 
of life through middle age. I think of the Univer- 
salist Church, whose principles make an identical 
impression upon my mind and whose people have so 
beautifully ministered to the spiritual needs of our 
beloved homeland here. It is impossible to express 
the intensity of my desire that these three, led by one 
spirit, inspired by one common purpose, may eontinue 
to seek until they shall find a way to a more perfect 
union with blessing to themselves, with increased 
helpfulness to lonely souls here and there and every- 
where, out of touch with other churches, who need the 
gracious ministry of the truth that makes men free. 
May each and all together be filled with the desire 
expressed in an anthem I used to hear years and 
years ago: 

“Send forth Thy light and Thy truth; 
Let them lead me. 
Oh, let them lead me 
To Thy holy hill.” 
Eva, Oklahoma. 


* * * 


A COUNTRY CHURCH 
I think God seeks this house, serenely white, 
Upon this hushed, elm-bordered street, as one 
With many mansions seeks, in calm delight, 
A boyhood cottage intimate with sun. 


I think God feels Himself the Owner here, 
Not just rich Host to some self-seeking throng, 
But Friend of village folk who want Him near 
And offer Him simplicity and song. 


No stained-glass windows hide the world from view, 
And it is well. The world is lovely there, 

Beyond clear panes, where branch-scrolled skies look through, 
And fields and hills, in morning hours of prayer. 


God spent His youth with field and hill and tree, 
And Christ grew up in rural Galilee. 
Violet Alleyn Storey. 
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III. 


that we must discuss the two together. 
How a small school may be eraded often 
depends on how it is equipped. However, 
ea us moe decide that we can not grade better until 
we have made a complete study of our possibilities. 
And let us confess at once that the problem of grading 
is much more difficult in the small school than in the 
large one. It requires constant study and frequent 
readjustments. 

The school of fifty pupils should include at least 
these grades: beginners, under six years of age; pri- 
mary, six, seven, and eight; junior, nine, ten, eleven; 
intermediate, twelve, thirteen, fourteen; senior and 
young people, from fifteen to twenty-one; and prob- 
ably an adult class. If the membership is smaller, 
keep the same age groups if possible. If combinations 
must be made, put beginners and primary together, 
one group for all children up to eight. The twelve- 
year-olds may be included with the juniors, and thir- 
teen and fourteen with young people. Even this much 
can not be arbitrary. There may be enough children 
under nine for two classes, even if the division is not 
between the ages of five and six. Even in a small 
group it will sometimes happen that there are enough 
of junior age for two classes, or none at all of inter- 
mediate age. But keep as near as may be to the age 
groups described. In the earlier years, separation 
should be by age rather than by sex. Later it is more 
important to have separate classes for boys and girls. 

It is most desirable that the worship service, as 
well as the lessons, be graded. The wisest person in 
the world can not make a program that will give the 
highest values in worship to four-year-olds and gray 
heads and all the ages between. It is a pity to bore 
and weary little people during the conventional open- 
ing service, for the sake of their elders, who ‘‘love to 
watch the little ones.”’ “‘But it is so much more thrill- 
ing to belong to a large group,” say these elders. Yet 
who is it that gets the thrill? Is it the little people, 
or the older ones who love their bright faces? Every- 
where else little children enjoy the company of their 
contemporaries. Why not in a period of worship? 
On the other hand, why allow adolescents to think 
church school is “kid stuff’? because we try to make 
the service simple enough for the youngest? 

Now enters the matter of equipment. If there are 
not two separate rooms in the church it is impossible 
to have two separate worship services. But if there 
are two, a little ingenuity can devise a way to use them, 
and the superior worth of at least two departments 
will pay for the trouble. Sometimes the fact that one 
department can be heard by the other makes separate 
worship services seem undesirable, but ingenious 
workers arrange for different times for the vocal parts 
of the program and surmount even this difficulty. 

A separate class-room for the lessons may be 
secured even in a one-room school, behind a screen, 
or behind the piano, or in front of the front pews. 

If beginners and primary are combined for the 
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worship, they must not be for the lesson. 
school, such a class included two four-year-olds and 
one seven-year-old. Certain things they could do 
together, but it was found not only possible but prac- 
ticable for them to have different lesson stories. A 
girl not more than fourteen years old can tell the story 
to the beginners if she is properly supervised by an 
older person. Your one or two eight-year-olds must 


not be fed on the mental pabulum for five-year-olds 


even if that is the age of everybody else in the class. 
In other words, even if there is only one class for 
younger children, the work must be varied for dif- 
ferent ages, if the best results are to be secured. It 


may be necessary to have two or three teachers for 


even a small group. 

In practically all small schools, the opening 
service includes all ages from the junior to adult. 
Over and over again it has been demonstrated that 
such a service can be successful. It is probably one 
of the best ways to develop loyalty to the school as a 
whole, and to promote friendly feeling among the 
members, a most desirable goal in a small group. It 
can never be done by reading the same service out of 
the book every Sunday. Ask a junior boy to lead 
the responsive reading. Appoint a group of adoles- 
cents as music committee to choose the hymns and 
lead the singing. Invite the young people’s class to 
plan and conduct a service that will please the juniors, 


or some other group to plan one that the adults will © 
Teach something about why we use responsive ~ 


like. 


psalms, or about the stories of hymns. Have enough 


uniformity to make the service pleasantly familiar ~ 


and enough variety to make it agreeably unusual. 


Now how shall we grade the lessons for our 


juniors? If there is only one class, the age limits 


should be strictly respected. Pupils come into this — 
class at nine years and leave it when they are twelve. — 
Plan for three years of work, suited to the age, each © 
_ year independent of the others. 
these years A, B, and C. Pupils entering the class © 


in September, 1928, will take the work in that order. 
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In one_ 


Suppose we call © 


Those entering in September, 1929, will take it this i 
way, B, C, A. Those entering in 1980 this way, C, A, — 


B. Between the ages of nine and twelve, all pupils 


will have the three courses, although not in the | 
If it is necessary to include twelve-year- | 


same order. 
olds, a series of four courses may be planned. When 


the school has an intermediate class, ages twelve, | 


thirteen, and fourteen, a similar cycle of three years 
should be chosen. 

There are so many things we must ask of our older 
adolescents in the small school that it is difficult to 
plan definite courses for them. We must often use 
them for officers, substitute teachers, sometimes as 
regular teachers. But if they are rightly supervised, 
they will learn many things, even if they are not 
finishing the completely graded course. At best, we 
shall probably have only one class for seniors and 
young people. They should be allowed a voice in the 
selection of their lessons. Time spent in discussing 
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the work of the church and the church school and how 
it can be done with a few workers is time well spent. 
These young people have some ideas, and if they 
are encouraged, these new ways may prove better 
than the old. 

All this has been written on the assumption that 
most of the pupils in our small school are of the 
younger grades. A few small schools have only the 
older groups. In such cases, the grading really takes 
care of itself. But whatever the size or the constitu- 
ency of the school the principles of grading remain 
the same. There must be a grouping of those under 
nine, of those between nine and twelve, and of those 


in the teen age. The chief difficulty of the small 
school is that often there will be only one or two in a 
grade. But in one way or another they must have 
work suited to their mental development, and some 
compensation for the loss of the inspiration of numbers 
must be devised. 

Whether we have few children or many, they are 
graded in years, size, mental attainments. For that 
reason, the teaching has to be graded, or. it misses its 
mark. This is the real reason for troubling with the 
matter, and not simply that we may say we have a 
graded school when we make our reports to head- 
quarters. 


Dr. Fosdick in Boston 


P@qqiR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK was the 
principal speaker at the Interchurch Fellow- 
ship Banquet at Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, 
May 14, and delivered a notable address 
upon ‘America’s Major Problem—Handling Power.” 
Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Israel, one of the 
most eloquent preachers in the United States, also 
spoke, and aroused his audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm as he pictured the beauty of the fellow- 
ship which created the occasion. 

The Men’s Clubs of the various churches of 
Boston united for the first time in their history at this 
Fellowship Banquet. Between 1,500 and 2,000 people 
sat down to dinner. The names of the distinguished 
guests at the head table and the list of institutions 
represented illustrate the wide field covered by the 
gathering. 

Dr. Frederick H. Page, president of the Mas- 

_sachusetts Home Missionary Association, offered the 
invocation. Major Pratt of the Governor’s staff 
spoke for Governor Fuller, and City Treasurer Brier 
for the-Mayor. The Right Rev. Charles L. Slat- 
tery, D. D., Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, 
made the prayer, and the Right Rev. Joachim Alexo- 
poulos, Bishop of the Greek Eastern Orthodox and 
Apostolic Church, pronounced the benediction. Other 
religious bodies represented were the Advent, Baptist, 
Christian Science, Congregational, Friend, Jewish, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, New Church, Presbyterian, Salva- 
tion Army, Unitarian and Universalist. Dr. Cousens, 
president of Tufts College, sat at the head table, and 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superintendent of Mas- 
sachusetts, represented the Universalist denomination, 
and Dr. Flint M. Bissell the Boston Universalist Club. 

Among other organizations represented officially 
were the Ford Hall Forum, by its founder, George W. 
Coleman, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and the Baptist and Methodist 
Social Unions. 

Sixty-two Universalists were present, seventeen 
of whom were from the Grove Hall church. 

Dr. Wm. E. Chenery of Brookline, president of 
the Interchurch Fellowship, acted as toastmaster. 

In opening the speaking Dr. Chenery said that all 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic clubs and organiza- 
tions of Greater Boston were invited, and all were 


represented except the Catholic, which had declined. 
“This is the first time,’ he added, “‘that a meeting 
of this kind has been held.” 

Rabbi Levi said in part: “This is the day which 
the Lord hath made. We have reason to rejoice 
and be glad in it. Although misunderstandings may 
continue we who have gathered here are united. 
From many different backgrounds we have come to 
mingle together and to pray together. Our coming 
together represents no surrender of our individual 
convictions. We do not all see alike. It may be just 
as well. Variety is not only the spice of life but the 
essence of life. Out of a study of our differences may 
come new truths. The test of character, the test of 
real religion, is the capacity to recognize the divinity 
of the other man’s faith. It is possible for men to 
belong to God and differ. It is possible for God to 
belong to various men, all of whom differ. We gather 
not only because of our differences but because of our 
resemblances. Fundamentally men are one. We 
are born in the self-same way. We live in the self- 
same way. We face the same problems of destiny. 
An occasion of this kind helps us realize the things 
we hold in common.” 

A telegram was read from the New England 
delegation at the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in session at Omaha, Neb., saying 
in substance this: ““The Methodist delegation at the 
General Conference sends greeting. A new day is 
dawning. (Signed) L. O. Hartman.” 

Dr. Fosdick said in part: “Seen from this high 
table this is an impressive gathering. As one rises in 
the scale of existence the capacity to co-operate be- 
comes greater. Religion ought to be the great bond 
of mankind. It too often is a divisive influence. 


“ “All who speak to me commissioned are, 
_ All who love God are in my church embraced.’ 


“Whatever may be the sources of America’s 
power, and they are diverse, there is no question of the 
reality of it. There are two types of trouble in the 
world; there is the trouble which has its root in 
destitution and there is the trouble which has its 
root in a misuse of power. Arabia is an example of 
the first. Why is the heaven of the Arab so sensuous? 
Why does he delight in a paradise filled with visions 
of material joys? You never will understand the 
Arab’s heaven until you live in the Arab’s country. 
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Never speak to me about the spiritual beauties of 
poverty. Poverty is an unmitigated moral curse. 
One comes back from Arabia to the United States, 
where the problem is not that of destitution but of 
plenty. 

“As one studies the consequences of destitution 
and then studies the consequences of plenty, one is not 
sure which is the greater evil. The central problem 
which this nation faces is the right use of power. 
We often speak about a man falling when he is tempted, 
because he is weak. We are not primarily tempted 
where we are weak. All great temptations come to 
us in connection with our power. What is the mean- 
ing of the passage that Jesus was tempted in all points 
as we are? Can we conceive of that powerful person- 
ality as tempted? That is the very point. The great- 
est temptations blow around the greatest power. 
This truth ought to give America pause. We are 
always tempted where we are strong. Without in 
the least denying those evils which come from breed- 
ing from the feeble or propagating the vicious, the 
great tragedies of history have not come from weak- 
ness but from misuse of power. There may be a 
menace in the poor depraved character bred in the 
slum. There is a much greater menace in men who 
are not bred in the slum but who, through command- 
ing ability, have risen to the top where competition 
is fiercest. The danger to the republic is from the 
men who despise the courts, transport witnesses 
over-seas and attempt to suborn juries. 

“The fact is that civilization is mounting us on a 
bigger horse than we are yet ready to ride. The prob- 
lem of China is a problem of lack: (1) Lack of food. 
(2) Lack of literacy, or the ability to read. (8) Lack of 
communications, or ability to go about the country. 
Our problem is a problem of prodigious plenty. We 
are not a stream that is likely to run dry. We area 
stream swollen by many tributaries and with the 
danger of running wild. 

“None of these problems of the right use of power 
will be solved by law. We have got to change the 
prepositions we use with the word freedom. Too 
long we have used the phrase ‘freedom from.’ It is 
time that we said ‘freedom for.’ We have our free- 
dom for the great tasks of civilization. 

“Here is where the church comes in. How can 
we be content with our mean divisions, face to face 
with problems like these? George III of England 
has gone down into history as ‘the farmer king.’ 
Back in 1770 when he opened Parliament he faced one 
of the great crises in British history. Great Britain 
was about to lose America. How would the King 
meet the situation? On January 19, 1770, George III 
began his address to Parliament with these words: 
‘Tt is with regret that I find myself obliged to open 
Parliament and acquaint you with the fact that a 
distemper has lately broken out in the kingdom among 
the horned cattle.’ With the greatest problems fac- 
ing the empire all he could think about was the horned 
cattle. Nor am I sure that we church people have 
much occasion to patronize George III. 

“Can we take our international relations before 
it is too late and make them co-operative? Can we 
take our racial hatreds and end them? Can we 
gather together the splendid forces of our several 


nautaze. 
-A distinguished Southerner, now a resident of 
Greater Boston, sends this poem with this word of 
explanation: 
“My brother went into the Confederate Army 
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.churches and synagogues and face the real evils of 


the times? Can we lift up new ideals for business? 
Can we save the slipping morals of the day? You 
know how much time of ecclesiastical organizations 
is spent on horned cattle. 

“The possession of great power brings with it a 
great responsibility. It also brings with it a great 
opportunity. Let my last word be that I rejoice 
in power and have faith in the possibility of our 
learning to control it.” 

* * * 


OUR COMMON HERITAGE 


when he was sixteen. At the Battle of Shiloh he 
was shot through the right lung on Sunday morning. 
His wound was not dressed until the Thursday fol- 
lowing, when a portion of his coat was taken from the 
wound. But he is alive and in good health to-day.” 


LITTLE GIFFEN OF TENNESSEE 

Francis O. Ticknor 

Out of the foremost and focal fire, 

Out of the hospital walls as dire, 

Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, 

Eighteenth battle and he sixteen— 

Specter such as you seldom see, 

Little Giffen of Tennessee. 


“Take him and welcome,”’ the surgeon said, 
“Not the doctor can help the dead.’’ 
So we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet in our summer air; 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed, 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


And we watched the war with bated breath! 
Skeleton boy ’gainst skeleton death! 
Months of torture, now many such! 

Weary weeks of the stick and the crutch— 
And still a glint in the steel-blue eye 

Told of a spirit that wouldn’t die, 


And didn’t! Nay, more, in death’s despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write. 
“Dear Mother,” at first, of course, and then 
“Dear Captain,’ inquiring about the men. 
Captain’s answer: ‘‘Of eighty and five 
Giffen and I are left alive.” 


“Johnson pressed at the front,’’ they say; 
Little Giffen was up and away. 
A tear, his first, as he bade good-by, 
Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. 
“T’ll write, if spared.’’ There was news of the fight 
But none of Giffen—he did not write. 


I sometimes fancy that were I king 

Of the courtly knights of Arthur’s ring, 
With the voice of the minstrel in mine ear 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I’d give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For little Giffen of Tennessee. 
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The Premier Dramatic Poem of the Bible 


Anderas Dummkopf 


SIHE fifth century before Christ, or the time 
6}, thereabout, was an important epoch in the 
history of the world. Remarkable and in- 
[o2¢ fluential personages were among men, and 
the gods, so to say, had come to earth. It was the 
fifth century before Christ that witnessed the advent 
of that remarkable man, Gautama, or the Buddha. 
China’s hero seer and philosopher finds his setting 
here, namely, Confucius, and while “the enlightened 
one” was voicing his message in India, Confucius was 
reconstructing the religious, social, and political life 
of the China of his day and many subsequent ones. 
The fifth century, too, before Christ was the age of 
Socrates. Socrates, whose thought is still potent as 
expressed through his foremost disciple Plato, and 
whose message twenty-five hundred years have by 
no means silenced. Was not the fifth century or near 
thereunto the age likewise of Jeremiah, probably the 
foremost literary man of his day, if indeed not the 
first literary man of the Hebrew people—the poet- 
prophet and martyr? 

But if Jeremiah is given highest place among the 
literati of his time and people, the author of the book 
of Job is an easy second, and from a poetical point of 
view probably might be given the first place. Just 
when he lived is not known. But there is much to 
indicate that he thought and wrote some time about 
the Captivity, and if so his life period finds a place 
among some great names in history. The abiding 
contribution of this great soul to the poetic treasury 
of the world is permanent and unquestioned, and his 
epic of the inner life justly places its author on a 
pedestal already adorned by such names as Gautama, 
Confucius, Socrates, and the prophet of the reign of 
Jehoiakim. 

The book of Job, as you know, is a poem, and in 
nearly all modern editions of the Bible it is printed 
in verse, as it ought to be from our standards of poetic 
publication. The poem as we have it, however, is 
not wholly in verse. Its foreword and afterword still 
retain their prose forms. The poem is dramatic in 
character and belongs to the same class of literary 
composition as Shakespeare’s plays or the writings of 
Ben Jonson, although the poem is not cast in the 
same mold that writers of drama now use. But it 
is none the less a drama, or a monodrama, and has the 
essential features of an epic, although its chief interest 
centers about one man just as the Odyssey does. 

The book of Job then, it is well to remember, is 
not history but poetry, and poetry of the highest or- 
der, namely, the epic. It is not improbable that the 
poem may have its foundation on some tradition of a 
man by the name of Job, who was distinguished be- 
yond the men of his time by his piety and righteous- 
ness as well as the duration and intensity of his ma- 
terial losses and physical and mental suffering. At 
any rate, a man who lived in the sixth century before 
Christ, and who is known as one of the Major Prophets, 
that is Ezekiel, mentions Job twice in a chapter of 
his book, and there is no evidence whatever that 
Ezekiel was acquainted with the poem as we have it, 


or any book of Job. But he might have been aware 
of a tradition, and by some it is supposed that the 
substance of that tradition as it existed in Ezekiel’s 
time is still preserved to us in the prologue and epi- 
logue of the poem, comprising the first.two chapters 
and the last ten verses of the forty-second. If we 
read these chapters, skipping all that intervenes, we 
have a little story of a good man but a great sufferer, 
who finally emerged from his losses and suffering more 
happy and prosperous than he was before undergoing 
them. The first and second chapters with the last 
seven verses of the forty-second makes a complete 
story in itself and without a noticeable hiatus. This 
may have been the basis of an earlier tradition on 
which the epic is founded. 

The poem, like many other books of the Bible, is 
a composite work and shows evidence of several 
authors. The Elihu speeches, making in all six 
chapters, are usually regarded by competent critics 
as an interpolation by a later hand. Even in the 
earlier chapters there is evidence of addition and 
redaction; some of the speeches of Job, as well as 
those put into the mouths of his three friends, are, 
in places, hardly consistent with themselves and 
occasionally border on downright contradiction to 
sentiments expressed previously by the same person. 

Granting that the poem is based on tradition 
or a story of some innocent sufferer, the writer of the 
poem is none the less remarkable for his original 
thought, force and beauty of literary expression, and 
the profundity of his meditation. He doesn’t solve 
the problem why the righteous person sometimes be- 
comes a great sufferer. He encounters it with all the 
earnestness that Jacob displayed at Jabbok and his 
solution is almost as near as any can be where the 
scope of observation is limited to the natural world 
and facts to be gained only therefrom. He leaves 
the problem just where it was when the discussion be- 
gan. He is not convicted of any error when he avows 
that all suffering is not due to the sin of the sufferer. 
His friends are not disabused of the fallacy in their 
syllogism when they reason: All suffering is due to 
sin, and the sin of the one who suffers. Job is a man 
and he suffers. Therefore Job’s suffering is a result 
of hissin. The discussion closes in a draw. Job stead- 
fastly refuses to grant the major premise of his friends, 
and they are too bigoted or too dense to see its error. 
And so the great debate ends. 

The Hebrew people were not interested in philos- 
ophy as such. They were interested in truths only 
as they had to do with conduct and life. The poem is 
as near a philosophical discussion as the Hebrew mind 
attained. It belongs to that form of their writings 
known as Wisdom Literature, of which the book of 
Ecclesiastes and others are samples. The philosopher 
is interested in truth for its own sake. Not so the 
Hebrew in the earlier period of his history. The 
philosopher is interested in the interrelationship of 
different truths; he is interested in correlating and 
harmonizing truths and so adjusting them as to make 
a more or less complete system of truth. The men 
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and women who gave us our Bible were not so inter- 
ested. They had no philosophy, as we know philosophy 
to-day. But they had life and society out of which 
philosophy grows. 

Job’s religion may be summarized in the state- 
ment that a just God rules the world and therefore 
this life is just. He tries hard to hold to this truth 
despite doubts that at times perplex him, but he suc- 
ceeds only partially. At times even that truth goes 
in the flood of skepticism and even cynicism that 
overwhelms him. But when his moods of incredulity 
and despair have passed, he again recovers himself 
and once more stands squarely grasping the sane 
and safe anchor that a just God rules and life is just. 
His religion is personal and experimental. If he had 
been a member of a modern Society of Friends his 
religion could not have been less formal. He makes no 
claim to sinlessness but he does claim his suffering is 
unmerited. 

There is no reference or suggestion in the poem 
to a tabernacle, sacrificial system, ritual, or any ex- 
ternal ecclesiastical rite. If he was acquainted with 
the Decalogue there is no evidence of such acquain- 
tance. The reason is that the author places Job at a 
time antedating these things. He is represented as a 
non-Israelite living in the land of Uz. By Uz the 
writer probably means the region north of Edom. 
He is represented as living in patriarchal times, sur- 
rounded by dependents to whom he is guide and 
master. He is represented as not only the head but 
the priest of his family, and his relation to his wife 
and children is that of the patriarch to his clan. 
His wealth was flocks and herds just as was the case 
with Abraham. In the epilogue he is portrayed as 
having reached patriarchal longevity. He is without 
belief in a future life where the soul is conscious and 
where the inequalities of this world may be adjusted. 
If he has such a belief is it not more or less nascent, 
to use a fitting word of a keen Biblical critic? His be- 
lief concerning that matter is in the embryo and more 
or less hazy. Three verses in the 19th chapter of the 
poem seem to contradict this statement, but eminent 
critics of these often discussed verses maintain that 
if they are correctly translated they are not suscep- 
tible to that view. 

The thesis that the writer of the poem upholds 
is negative in form, and his replies to the three speeches 
that his three friends make are more or less negative 
in their statement and substance. But his speeches 
are by no means wholly negative in purpose. He 
contends that suffering may have other ends than that 
of being the invariable concomitant of wrong-doing 
on the part of the penalized. He mentions, just barely 
however, without much discussion, three of these 
purposes. Suffering may befall the righteous as trial. 
As one has expressed it, and as Job contends, “‘suffer- 
ing may befall the righteous, not as chastisement for 
their sins, but as a trial of their righteousness, and 
that as such they have a tendency to strengthen and 
establish faith.”” Second, Job avows that God is more 
than a dispenser of rewards and punishment. In His 
relations in the human soul He expresses other func- 
tions than that of an Almighty Judge. Life is more 
than the administration of a great assize. Third, 
man has capacity for disinterested goodness. The 


challenge of this statement in the prologue by the 
Adversary, brought Job into his indescribable misery. 
The Adversary who challenges Job’s righteousness 
does so on the ground that Job is well recompensed 
for his goodness and if he were not he would cease to 
be the virtuous man he is. Thus the Adversary who 
contested Job’s disinterested goodness was among 
the earliest utilitarians. 
Bentham, J. S. Mill and other distinguished ex- 
ponents of the doctrines of utility. Job enters a pro- 
test to this contention. He claims that men may 
sometimes do right wholly apart from any anticipa- 
tion of reward. 

One wonders that the hero of the poem did not 
mention the fact of the vicariousness of life, both 
with men and inferior creatures, as Job had the great, 
mysterious book of nature before him where vicarious 
suffering is so frequently shown, and often on so vast 
a scale. As profound a mind and as acute an ob- 
server of life as the author of Job was, one is somewhat 
at a loss to account for the fact that he did not bring 
to bear on his side of the discussion the most formid- 
able argument of all, namely, that not a little of man’s 
loss and suffering in this world is due not to the 
transgression of the sufferer but to somebody else 
with whom the sufferer has relations and whose mis- 
doings or ill-doings involve the innocent. The author 
of this masterful epic of the soul, as it has been fit- 
tingly named, must have often observed that to be the 
case. It is unusual that he did not introduce it into 
the discussion. We wonder why he did not. 

cee 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 
A. Norwood Foster 

The ninety-sixth annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention was held at New Haven on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 9 and 10. 

New Haven is one of the old colonial centers, dating back 
to the early seventeenth century. In former times there was 
for successive generations keen rivalry between New Haven and 
Hartford. Much of the old New England theology has centered 
in this historic college town, and Yale University has long 
been one of the marked educational centers of the country. 
Increased commercial contacts and the extensive railroad in- 
terests hint at the diversified growth of the once famed City of 
Elms. 

The Universalist church, dating from 1836, is now in the 
very center of the business district. The present pastorate, now 
well started on the twenty-second year, is twice the length of 
any previous local pastorate. 

The session, following that of the Women’s State Missionary 
Society, opened at 4.45 p. m., when President E. A. Tracy called 
the gathering to order and the secretary offered prayer. 

The roll call followed and then the annual report of the 
Executive Board was read, followed by the reading of the State 
Superintendent’s annual report and the treasurer’s annual 
report. 

The Secretary-Superintendent made extended reference to 
the service of the Rey. Abraham Norwood, who was called from 
Salisbury, Mass., in December, 1852, to become the first Mis- 
sionary or Superintendent of the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention. He continued in the fellowship of the Convention and 
an esteemed leader in our Zion until his death at his home in 
Meriden at the age of seventy-four in October, 1880. 

His meritorious service is indicated by reference to places 
of special interest in the year 1854. In that year, he supervised 
the organization of the Meriden church and had the Rey. James 
Gallagher called as the first minister there. This church has be- 
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come strong and influential, and has the unrivaled record of 
contributing eight young men to the work of the Universalist 
ministry. 

He was a special friend of the Rev. Benjamin Whittemore. 
It was through the advice of the latter, and his father-in-law, 
the Rev. Hosea Ballou, that Abraham Norwood—a Cape Ann 
fisherman—entered the Universalist ministry and became a 
preacher of the gospel of universal salvation. 

The Whittemore home at Lancaster, Mass., was one of 
rare charm and unusual surroundings. The Connecticut mis- 
sionary induced Benjamin Whittemore to accept the call to the 
pastorate at Norwich in 1854, and the ensuing ministry of eight 
years there proved of unusual significance. A son, Benjamin 
Ballou Whittemore, served as superintendent of the Norwich 
Sunday school—the first in the state, if not in the denomination. 
A son, Maturin M. Whittemore, served as treasurer of the Con- 
necticut Convention for over twenty years. 

Henry Williamson joined the membership of the Norwich 
church in 1859 and within a half dozen years he was the settled 
minister of the Independent Unitarian Christian Church of 
Dundee, Scotland, which position he held fifty-nine years, until 
his death in 1925 at the age of eighty-six. 

Rarely is a state missionary so successful in locating gifted 
ministers and in imparting the impulse of the preacher through 
successive years in particular church centers. 

The treasurer’s report showed a gift of $200 to establish the 
“Rey. Abraham Norwood Fund,’ the income to be used for 
ministerial relief in this state, and fund to be increased from 
time to time. 

The sessions committees were then selected and announced 
and concise parish reports were heard from the several churches 
of the state. i 

At the evening devotional service a vocal solo was given by 
Mrs. Ward, with organ accompaniment. At 7.30, the audi- 
torium was darkened and a group of a dozen young ladies from 

.the Norwich church, under the direction of Mrs. A. N. Foster, 
dramatized four hymns, three from the church hymn book: 
“Hark, Hark, my Soul,’ “Father in Thy mysterious Presence 
kneeling,’ and ‘‘At first I prayed for light’’—and one from the 
Sunday school book, ‘‘For peace and for plenty.” The young 
ladies were tastefully gowned in different costumes for the dif- 
ferent hymns and their graceful, rhythmic movements and rever- 
ent attitude and the background of organ music made a scene 
of rare charm. 

At 8.15 the president introduced the Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter of the Church of the Divine Paternity of New York City, 
who delivered a stirring address on “Liberalism To-day.’ Mr. 
Potter shares both the Unitarian and the Universalist ministerial 
fellowships, and is widely known for his participation in the 
Potter-Straton debates on fundamentalism in New York, and his 
connection with the Scopes trial in Tennessee, and was warmly 
welcomed by the Connecticut friends. i 

Following the address, the customary offering on behalf of 
ministerial relief was received. 

On Thursday morning the holy communion service was 
observed in charge of the pastor of the church, the deacons as- 
sisting. Owing to the enforced absence of the Rey. D. E. Trout 
—due to sudden illness—the occasional sermon was omitted. 
In place thereof, the Rev. R. H. McLaughlin of Hartford gave an 
illuminating address in which he sketched three contrasted 
methods of attaining international peace. 

At the ensuing business session, the reports of the com- 
mittees were adopted and the Convention recorded its sus- 
tained interest in the several denominational appeals and its 
approval of the enforcement of national prohibition and the 
rejection of international war as a public policy. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of New Haven; vice-president, Mr. 
Edwin E. Smith of Meriden; secretary, the Rev. A. Norwood 
Foster of Norwich; treasurer, Mr. Herbert E. Belden of Hart- 
ford; trustee for three years, Mr. Edwin A. Tracy of Norwich. 
Fellowship Committee, the Rev. R. H. McLaughlin of Hart- 
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ford, the Rev. D. E. Trout of Meriden, Mr. Ezra B. Wood of 
New Haven. Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, D. D., of Stafford; alternate, the Rev. C. W. Collins of 
Danbury. Place of meeting, 1929, Norwich. 

The Convention formally acknowledged the hospitality of 
the New Haven parish and offered congratulations for the pres- 
ent pastorate of twenty-two years. A rising vote of appreciation 
was given the retiring president, Mr. E. A. Tracy of Norwich, 
and the new president, Dr. T. A. Fischer of New Haven, spoke 
words of felicitous greeting, after which the session adjourned. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Frank Lincoln Masseck 


Unusual things marked the opening of the forty-first annual 
Convention of California at Pasadena this year. In the first 
place it was a rainy day. The pastor of the church, Dr. Henry, 
was ill. Dr. Nash, the “‘grand old man” of the Universalist 
church, was ill, and both of them appeared at the sessions only 
for a few minutes. But the laity of the church were alert as 
usual. On the opening evening the delegates and visitors were 
entertained at a complimentary supper, which was served by the 
ladies, and enjoyed by all. 

After a recital on the Conger Memorial organ, President 
Selleck called the Convention to order. Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D. Delightful musical selections 
were given by the choir of the church. Prof. W. W. Wilcox ex- 
tended a cordial welcome, to which Mr. Ralph G. Jacoby of the 
Los Angeles church most fittingly responded, and the Convention 
was on. 

The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. C. Sheldon 
Shepard, D. D., the assistant pastor of the Los Angeles church, 
who is bringing into our denomination the fresh, virile enthusiasm 
of a man who has had experiences in the older denominations, 
and who is able to appreciate the values of our Universalist 
faith, as some of us older people do not always. His subject was 
“Some Implications of Universalism.’’ He showed us how the 
Universalist conceptions affect all our thought, attitudes of 
mind and heart, and how they touch every phase of life, in- 
dividual, social, political, economic and, of course, moral and 
spiritual. It was an arousing and inspiring message, and gave 
the sessions a fine start. 

President Selleck appointed the following sessional com- 
mittees: Official reports, Dr. Reifsnider, R. E. Allen, Mrs. Clara 
Riddle, Dr. C. E. Nash, Hubert H. Ward. Resolutions, the Rev. 
B. C. Ruggles, Dr. A. H. Englehardt, R. G. Jacoby and Mrs. 
Hubert Ward. Nominations, Dr. Henry, Dr. C. S. Shepard and 
Mrs. F, L. Masseck. 

A telegram from Dr. Etz for the Trustees of the General 
Convention, sending greetings to the meeting, was read. The 
secretary called attention to the fact that the day was the seventy- 
third anniversary of the birth of Dr. D. W. Mott, for several 
years president of the California Convention, and one of the 
most highly respected citizens of the state. The Convention 
unanimously voted to send him greetings, congratulations and 
good wishes. 

On Wednesday morning, in the absence of Dr. Henry, the 
pastor of the church, the Rev. A. M. Smith conducted the 
communion service, referring most sympathetically to the friends 
who were not present, and especially to the memories of those 
who in the days gone by have filled a large place in our life. 

At 9.30 President Selleck gave his annual address, which is 
always looked forward to with anticipation. As always it was 
scholarly, a discussion of ‘‘The Universalist Church and the 
Challenge of the Times,’’ in which he showed that the Univer- 
salist Church began, as every movement begins, in the conditions 
of life and thought of the period, and developed an orderly ser- 
vice of worship, a type of thought and faith that made it dis- 
tinctive. Our own times, in the same way, bring certain chal- 
lenges to us. There is still the challenge of the world to produce 
a nobler religion, for a purer type of Christianity, for a due 
appreciation of other forms of religion, the challenge of science, 
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of materialism, and the age old challenge of crime, poverty, war 
and disease. The church must meet all these with the spirit of 
the Master, and exert its influence for finer and better things. 

The annual reports were given. The treasurer reported, 
May, 1927, on hand, $719.77. Receipts: collections at Santa 
Paula Convention $67.47; interest on savings account $6.42; on 
White educational fund $540; quotas $30; total $1,363.66. 
Expenditures, expenses of Santa Paula Convention $29.77; 
contribution to National Y. P. C. U. $50; gift and flowers to Dr. 
L. W. Brigham $32.50; expenses on account of real estate $94.01; 
on account of Long Beach $4; total $210.28. Balance on hand 
$1,153.38. 

The secretary read the report of the Fellowship Committee. 
Ministers in fellowship a year ago, twelve. Received by letter, 
two, the Rev. Anna Belle Aldrich Hanchette, from Minnesota, 
the Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., from Connecticut. License 
for one year granted to the Rev. A. H. Englehardt, D. D., for- 
merly of the Church of Divine Science. Ministers now in Fel- 
lowship fifteen. ‘The secretary also presented the application of 
the members of the former Church of Divine Science, of Long 
Beach, for fellowship in the Universalist denomination. The 
leader and sixty-eight members of this church have found in the 
Universalist denomination something that appeals more to them 
and have unanimously voted to seek our fellowship. The whole 
situation has been carefully investigated by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee and they recommended that the Convention grant the 
application for fellowship. The Convention after thorough dis- 
cussion unanimously voted to grant the application, and for the 
first time in more than a decade a new church is added to the 
California list. 

Brief reports were given by the representatives of the 
churches, Dr. Shepard for Los Angeles, Mr. Gates and Mr. Ward 
for Pasadena, Mr. Ruggles for Oakland, Dr. Selleck for River- 
side, and Mr. Masseck for Santa Paula. All the reports showed 
the churches in good condition. 

Wednesday afternoon was given over to the Women’s 
Missionary Association, and as always they had one of the finest 
sessions of the year. The treasurer, Mrs. Henry, reported that 
all the Circles in the state have paid their apportionments in full. 
The present membership is 175. There are twenty-four life 
members, and eight memorials, which created a permanent 
fund of $1,000. The constitution and by-laws after most care- 
ful preparation were revised, bringing them up to date. The 
Convention unanimously voted to incorporate under the laws 
of California, in order that they may receive and hold property, 
and enjoy the rights and privileges of an incorporated body. 

Mrs. F. C. Martin, whose husband is a teacher in a uni- 
versity in China, gave an interesting talk, entitled, ‘“‘As a pro- 
fessor’s wife sees it in Foochow.” It was especially interesting 
as showing how the desire for unity among the Christian workers 

is manifesting itself in the foreign field. Then came one of the 
most effective things on the program. Dr. and Mrs. Shepard, 
with their small son, Grant, most effectively presented the orig- 
inal one-act play, ‘‘“Somethin’ Like,’”’ showing how the death of a 
daughter affected ““Mom and Pop and Buddy Stokes,’’ whose 
home is in the mountains of the South. (This play was printed 
in the Leader of May 19.) 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Anna 
Dickerman, Los Angeles; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Jordan 
Edwards, Whittier; treasurer, Mrs. Rena M. Henry, Pasadena; 
secretary, Mrs. Clara Riddle, Arlington. Executive Board, 
Mrs. Otis Smith, Santa Paula; Mrs. Burnham, Glendale; Mrs. 
Jean Braddock, Pasadena; Mrs. Florence McCollum, Alameda; 
Mrs. Anna Reifsnider, Santa Paula; Mrs. Mabel Tracie, River- 
side; Mrs. Nellie Varley, Los Angeles. 


Wednesday evening the Rey. B. C. Ruggles conducted the. 


devotional service. Mr. Willard G. Babcock of Riverside spoke 
on ‘‘Science and Religion,” portraying the characteristics of the 
true scientist, who seeks the truth, correct knowledge, the why 
and wherefore, who has the open mind, always ready to hear, is 
persevering, never in haste. 

Prof. John G. Hill (Methodist), of the University of Southern 
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California, discussed the subject, ‘‘Religion in the Present Age.’’ 
In his college work he comes into contact with many students, 
especially freshmen, and knows how these young people feel 
toward religion. Both of these addresses were listened to with 
deep interest. 

On Thursday morning, the devotional period was led by the 
Rev. A. M. Smith. Under resolutions, Mr. Robert Allen spoke 
of the need of a devotional spirit in the home, and moved that 
the Executive Board appoint a committee to study the problem. 
The Rev. Geo. A. Miller spoke of the work of the.Near East 
Relief, with which he has been connected for a number of years. 
Mr. W. L. Pearson, of the Society of Friends, spoke on the topic 
of Peace. 

Thursday afternoon, the following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D., of Riverside; vice- 
president, Mr. Hubert H. Ward, of Pasadena; treasurer, Mr. 
W. L. Ramsey, Santa Paula; secretary, the Rev. A. M. Smith, 
South Pasadena. ‘Trustee for three years, Robert S. Allen, 
Pasadena. Preacher of Occasional Sermon in 1929, the Rey. 
Edson Reifsnider, D. D. Place of meeting, Riverside. Thanks 
were extended to Pasadena for hospitality, and to the several 
speakers. Regrets were sent to Dr. Henry and Dr. Nash that 
they were absent on account of ill-health. Appreciation was 
expressed to the retiring secretary, who is retiring because of ill 
health. Tributes were paid to the Rey. George F. Fortier, news 
of whose death came to the Convention, and also to the late 
Rey. Alan Ray Tillinghast, former pastor at Pasadena, who has 
died since the last Convention. 

The Convention rose to its feet in a tribute of sympathy to 
Dr. Selleck, in the recent death of his wife, who had a large place 
in the affections of all who knew her. 

The Rev. H. F. Burr, of the Oneonta Congregational church, 
gave a splendid address on “The Church and Its Youth,’ just 
the thing to inspire the church to a bigger and better work. 

President Selleck, in a most impressive manner, presented 
to Rev. A. H. Englehardt, of Long Beach, the certificate of his 
admission to our fellowship. Dr. Englehardt was born and 
educated in Germany, ordained to the Lutheran ministry, came 
to this country and has worked with the Church of Divine 
Science as an organizer. He spoke on “‘Divine Healing and the 
Church,’”’ and made a very pleasant impression upon all who 
heard him for the first time. 

Dr. Shepard moved that in all future programs of the Con- 
vention a larger place be given for the consideration of the plans 
of the General Convention, and that as soon as possible the 
California Convention open work in the growing city of Glendale. 
The resolution urged the local churches to do more for the 
Washington church and for the Japan Mission. Dr. Henry 
presented the articles of incorporation of the Convention, which 
he had recently found. The work of the Near East Relief was 
endorsed. 

The sessjons closed with a largely attended and enthusiastic 
banquet, over which Mrs. Mary Jordan Edwards presided as 
toastmistress, a position she filled with great success. An offer- 
ing of nearly $50 was made to be presented to Dr. and Mrs. L. 
W. Brigham, of Arcadia, as a token of affection. Mrs. Pearl 
Fisher, clerk of the Long Beach church, spoke of the great ex- 
periment upon which they have entered. Dr. Englehardt spoke 
of the opening he has already made in Glendale. Mrs. Ruth 
Chamberlain Miller at the piano led in the singing of ‘‘Count 
your blessings.” Mrs. Martineau Selleck, for Riverside, de- 
scribed what she would do ‘‘If I were a church man,” while Mr. 
J. W. Mosher, for Santa Paula, retorted with, “If I were a church 
woman.’ ‘The Pasadena church orchestra brightened up the 
corner, while Kenneth Hutchinson spoke unusually well, assum- 
ing that he was a father at the age of forty, with two children. 
Dr. Nash, who had heard hardly a word, and was therefore most 
perfectly prepared, answered the question, ‘“‘What do you make 
of it all?” 

And so the Convention came to an end, and the delegates 
went home with a feeling of joy at having thought large thoughts, 
and dreamed great dreams. It was well. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


the enrollments as Builders. 


A few weeks ago on the General Convention Page of the 
Leader an explanation was given of the enrollment of Builders for 
the National Memoria! Church. Literature has been sent to a 
large list of Universalists whose names are on file at Headquar- 
ters. 
in the order of their receipt the first part of a complete list of 


Returns are beginning to come in. We are printing below 


The names of the donors are first 


given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom the 
Building Stones have been designated as memorials or tributes. 
ae 


2. 
3. 
4 


a 


a 


Rey. and Mrs. Abram Conklin, Southold, N. Y. 

Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, lowa. 

Mrs. Lucy Hurst, Waldron, Indiana. 

Mrs. M. Hortense Maynard, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Elisha Pratt and Jennette Pratt Pierce. 

Miss Deborah N. Morton, Portland, Maine. 

Deborah R. Morton. 

J. W. Manson, Pittsfield, Maine. 

Almeria L. Boynton, Lowell, Mass. 
nd 9. Parker H. Burnham, Gloucester, Mass. 

Levi M. Powers, D. D. 

Stuart W. Goodwin, Norway, Maine. 

Margaret S. Goodwin. 

George H. Jewett, Worcester, Mass. 

Dr. Charles C. Nelson, Gloucester, Mass. 

Jane A. Burpee- Nelson. 

Jane C. Witham, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

John A. Cousens, Tufts College, Mass. 

Mrs. Susan M. Hodgdon, Chelsea, Mass. 

John K. Hodgdon. 

Amos T. Farrar, Brockton, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Gertrude Farrar. 

Amos T. Farrar, Brockton, Mass. 

Amos T. Farrar. ; 

Amos T. Farrar, Brockton, Mass. 

Mrs. D.G. Baker and Miss Beatrice Farrar. 

Mrs. Deborah M. Shattuck, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Deborah M. Shattuck 

Mrs. Deborah M. Shattuck, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
George A. Underwood. ; 

Fred B. Perkins, Providence, R. I. 

Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson, East Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Stevenson. 

Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson, East Boston, Mass. 
Samuel Fowle. 

Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson, East Boston, Mass. 
Elbridge E. Fletcher. 

Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson, East Boston, Mass. 
Miriam Bird Fletcher. 

Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson, East Boston, Mass. 
J. Henry Stevenson. 

Helen B. and J. Estelle Stevenson, East Boston, Mass. 
Helen Fletcher Stevenson. 
nd 29. Eloise H. Crocker, Danvers, Mass. 

Dr. Charles R. Tenney. 

C. G. Roosen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Alvina Roosen. 

Ada Worrick, Tully, Mass. 

Alma C. Worrick. 

Ladies’ Social Circle, Westminster, Mass. 

Faithful workers who have passed on. 

Susan Berry Bland, Medina, N. Y. 

Mrs. Florence Pease, Monson, Mass. 

Walter E. Pease. 

Mrs. Emma I. Bosworth, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Harriet F. Stimpson, Danvers, Mass. 

William Stimpson. 

Martha Edna Bosworth, Pittsfield, Mass. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47, 
48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 


Alonzo Raddin, Peabody, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles C. Case, Rochester, Minn. 

Charles C. Case. 

Mrs. Parnell M. Hayes and Miss Ethel Munroe Hayes, 
Somerville, Mass. 

Mrs. L. L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. Si 

James L. Acomb. 

Mrs. L. L. Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. 

Seraph Oliver Acomb. 

Miss Evelyn A. Tracy, Claremont, N. H. 

John Jermyn, Scranton, Pa. 

C. Mabel Woolford, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

Clara W. Bangs, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

John G. Sargent, Ludlow, Vt. 

Mary Gordon Sargent. 

E. M. Blacksher, Brewton, Ala. 

Uriah Blacksher. 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Moore, Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary D. Russell, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Daniel Storer. 

Lutie Flinspack, Germantown, Ohio. 

John M. Chamberlain. 

Rev. Arnold S. Yantis, Rutland, Vt. 

Mrs. Arnold S. Yantis, Rutland, Vt. 

H. D. DuMars, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. R.E. H. Mc Kee. 

H. D. DuMars, Erie, Pa. 

Miss Rosina E. Hayt. 

C. I. Murry, Elmer, Missouri. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. I. Murry. 

Mrs. Susan D. Mitchell, Chelsea, Mass. 

Hon. George E. Mitchell. 

S. A. Southward, Marblehead, Mass. 

Elizabeth F. Southward. 

John W. Simons, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mattie M. Simons. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


Scribe hmeans 5 
them in .... 


. eee Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
for Stones and will pay for 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


time of payment.) 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE GOOD BISHOP OF THE NORTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rey. George F. Fortier represents for many of us our 
first ministerial experience with a Superintendent of Churches. 
He opened the door of the Universalist Church and made our 
ministry possible. He was a friend of young ministers, broad, 
fair, sympathetic, understanding and loyal through all the ad- 
ventures of the beginner. For those who accepted a call to any 
pulpit of his jurisdiction he seemed to feel a personal responsi- 
bility, and never spared himself in their best interest. 

Neither did he spare himself for the church and message he 
loved. ‘The harsh winters of the northern field, the difficult 
journeys over mountain roads, repeated exposure, have cut 
short the lives of many earnest servants of our church. It is true 
of George Fortier. Those who have known of his work have 
realized that he gave himself in sacrifice to the cause. An ap- 
preciative affectionate farewell to the good brave Bishop of the 
North. 

Richard McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


A WOMAN MINISTER APPROVES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I'd like to second your suggestion of a D. D. for Gertrude 
Earle. May it become a motion that is put and carried by the 
officials of her Alma Mater! The deserving sometimes receive, 
and she certainly is in that class. 

Thank you for the editorial, “Our Communion Service.” 
The service means much to me and my interpretation of it ac- 
cords with your statement. Those who omit it lose a source of 
power and the comfort of contact with the Father—‘‘whom to 
know makes the darkest day bright and the brightest day brighter 
still.” 

Isabella S. Macduff. 

Leominster, Mass. 

* * 


DR. RICE THANKS HIS FELLOW UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I have space to thank you for your gracious and sym- 
pathetic editorial word concerning my receiving Episcopal or- 
dination at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, Monday, May 14. 
Your statement clearly sets forth the grounds on which I have 
received Fipiscopal orders, without in any way changing my 
relation to the Universalist Church. 

The overture which the Bishop of Massachusetts recently 
made in his address on Church Unity was notable in that he 
pleaded not only for the deeper unities of the Spirit, but for 
closer co-operation among the various Christian bodies. He in 
no way asks ministers to renounce their fellowship with their 
own churches, or questions the validity of their own orders, but 
earnestly seeks some way by which clergymen of the various 
churches may work in unity. 

Some of, our ministers have affiliated with the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Unitarians, and retained their fellowship with 
Universalists. Ought we not to rejoice that one more door is 
opened in another communion which will still further broaden 
our religious contacts and increase our usefulness in the work to 
which we are called? 

It was most gratifying to me that so many of my friends could 
be present at the ordination services. Among these were the 
following: 

Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superintendent, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, General Secretary, Dr. John van Schaick, editor of the 
Christian Leader, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches in Massachusetts, Dr. George E. Huntley, 
president of the General Sunday School Association, Dr. Harold 
Marshall, manager of the Universalist Publishing House, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, minister of the Universalist National 


Memorial Church in Washington, D. C., and chairman of the 
Commission on Comity and Unity of the Universalist General 
Convention, Dr. Stephen H. Roblin, minister of the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston, Mr. Alvar W. Polk, manager of the 
Universalist Book Room, Miss Alice Enbom, executive secretary 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association, Miss Myrtle 
Belyea, executive secretary of the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, and others. I am deeply grateful to all for their 
understanding. 


Clarence E. Rice. 
* * 


HE; PERYS STORY, 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been called to a comment on my book, 
“English Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1670,’’ which appeared 
in the Christian Leader of April 14. May I explain an apparent 
injustice done to Mr. Samuel Pepys? Your reviewer naturally 
questions the possibility of Pepys’s attendance at church 325 
times in six months, when, as is well known, he seldom missed a 
play, read assiduously, and worked hard in the Admiralty office. 
The statement in my book (page 28) reads: ‘‘From January 1, 
1659-60, to May 30, 1669, Pepys’s Diary shows him attending 
church about 325 times.’’ On the jacket, the nine years are re- 
duced to three months. I did not see the jacket-advertising until 
the book was published. 

I should like to say, too—since your reviewer mentions the 
matter—that the probable explanation of the great popularity 
of preaching in the middle of the seventeenth century lay in the 
personality of the preacher. There were hundreds of pulpit 
speakers who were not only sincerely religious but were keenly 
interested in sciences and fine arts. John Wilkins, for instance, 
preached dull sermons, but he was known to have experimented 
with flying-machines, submarines, perpetual motion, transfusion 
of blood, music, a universal language and a shorthand system. 
Other preachers wrote plays and poetry, were profound mathe- 
maticians and inquiring astrologers. Something of all this 
alertness must have influenced the pulpit manner, though the 
printed sermon may give no sign of the fact. 

Caroline Francis Richardson. 

Tulane University, New Orleans. 

* * 


DOWN BUT NOT OUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note in the Leader and also in my own mail that Mr. Hersey 
has been obliged to leave the ministry because of the materialistic 
demands of his spiritual family. He has written to his fellow 
ministers to explain why he did such a deed, and now it is some- 
what clearer to us. 

He is not out, for he has had a trade back in his head waiting 
for just such an emergency, that trade tuning pianos, and as 
such a worker he is a missionary, especially to people who live 
in houses sheltering fifty families. 

I think now he has forfeited his right to hold a minister’s 
license, he has gone into business, further than that he has for- 
feited a right to a pension—I am not sure. Some day he won’t 
even be able to distinguish A sharp from B flat, then what? 

Now, the case, which to him is very serious, hasn’t caused a 
ripple over our placid Universalist waters. No board has sat 
on the matter and no official has taken it up seriously, therefore, 
who cares? At the same time special effort is made to get more 
ministers into our fellowship and schools. 

The time for a pension is before it is needed. When a pastor 
in California, I had six ministers in my audience—all out, and 
all but two of them “down and out.’’ 

I found in Washington Heights a Universalist minister in 
charge of a shoe store. He longed for the active ministry. I 
wrote to Superintendents; two answered. One official wrote, 
“You know, brother, that you have encumbrances.’”’ This man’s 
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“encumbrances’’ were four motherless children. Brother Fortier 
of Vermont wrote, “‘I’ll help all I can,’’ and gave him a chance 
to preach. I dressed him up in a pulpit suit of my own, he went, 

- conquered, and did some of the best work of any of our men, and 
after several years of service died in the harness. 

Mr. Hersey has ‘‘encumbrances,”’ he is leaving the ministry 
to support his children. 'Then comes the question, should a 
minister have a family? 

The minister, according to the big minds, is not a business 
man, he doesn’t know how to manage. A millionaire in one of 
my churches came to my home one day (she paid $25 a year to 
support me) and said she didn’t think we knew how to get on 
with our salary, which was $125 a month in a large city. 

The minister is a servant of God, his family is largely a de- 
pendent group of God’s children, he gets in pay what he gets 
as a donation of people to the Lord. Many of his parishioners 
who think nothing of $10 and more for an evening out, prepaying 
their way into public functions, stingily give 10 cents on Sunday 
to the Lord, and the minister has poor grace enough to bless that 
gift with a prayer. 

To-day the most despairing element in church is the business 
man who in countless instances is most exact in his own business 
and appropriates recklessly in his church position. 

In this great city to-day, where rents and living generally 
are staggering in their cost, my salary is $1,000 less than it was 
before the war. It calls for the sacrificial devotion of wife, chil- 
dren and myself. My devotion is not because I am giving my 
service to the Lord, it is to a humanity that doesn’t know what is 
best for itself. 

We build memorials and for years struggle to construct them, 
when the real memorial should be a living, vital ministry. New 
York State Convention made an appropriation of $1,000 to our 
Japan missionary because of his crippled financial condition and 
unwarranted sacrifice. 

We need Hersey in our active work, his family needs him 
in his piano store. His family is first, although it is an encum- 
brance to his successful ministry. Hersey is down, but not out, 
he is now in the Lord’s business, for even the Apostle says that a 
man who won’t provide for his family is worse than an infidel. 

Some ministers may take exception to my thesis. They 
married money or had some thrust upon them, and can be op- 
timistic, but the majority of us are not so established. To us an 
extra dollar lying around would have the proportions of a lim- 
ousine. Many ministers I know, including myself, get extra 
funds by extra jobs, and that extra is their only hope. If the 
church will give its pension before it is needed, it may save our 
ranks from losses and our men from whitening locks. The last 
thing thought of, to my mind, in our church is the minister. If 
he gets a church he is fortunate; if he loses his position, who 
worries? He must take his chance in the bread-line, and get what 
he can. Tuning pianos now is divine, compared to stringing 
harps for the hereafter. 

Clarence J. Harris. 

New York. 

* * 


WHEN SOCRATES STARTED GREEK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In re the statement about Socrates found on page 552 of 
May 5, I just for the fun of the thing would like to know what 
language that gentleman used before he was eighty. 

With cordial good will, 
Wm. P.F. Ferguson, 
per L.G.F. 


Absolutely guilty. Completely delivered into the hands of 
our enemies. We throw ourselves on the mercy of the court. 
We admit we said: ‘‘Socrates began the study of Greek at eighty.” 

When this letter came we asked our colleague in the next 
office what Socrates began to study at eighty, and he said he 
did not know, as Socrates drank the poisoned hemlock at seventy. 

Then we asked the omniscient pastor of our National Church, 
who was just off the Washington sleeper, and he told us exactly 
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what we should have said, quoting the ‘“‘Morituri Salutamus’’ of 
Longfellow: 


“Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles, 
Wrote his grand Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than four score years.”’ 


At least we comfort ourselves with this comment on Socrates 
by a writer in the Britannica: ‘‘He was blessed with an all- 
pervading humor, a subtle but kindly appreciation of the in- 
congruities of human nature and conduct.’’ 

The Editor. 


* * 


MORE ABOUT GEORGE W. PERRY. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The tribute in the Leader to the late Rev. George W. Perry, 
written by the Rey. H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vt., awakens 
memories of deep affection for Mr. Perry in the hearts of some 
members of St. Paul’s Church in Springfield, Mass. Mr. Perry 
came to St. Paul’s in October, 1877, and remained till January, 
1880—a short pastorate but one which meant much to the 
church. He organized the widely scattered parish into sections, 
asking one person in each division to report to him cases of ill- 
ness or trouble and also newcomers to their section who should 
be identified with the society. 

It was during the winter of 1879 that the Rev. Dwight 
Moody came to the city to hold revival services. All clergymen 
were invited to attend and assist in the meetings, which were 
held in the city hall. Mr. Perry went, but was shown that his 
presence was not desired, as he was not in the evangelical de- 
nominations. 

He at once began a series of meetings in his own church 
and continued them every night for two weeks or more. Then 
came Haster Sunday and as a result of those meetings one hun- 
dred and nine persons joined St. Paul’s Church. 

From Springfield Mr. Perry went to Auburn, Maine, then 
to Rutland, Vt., where he worked as State Geologist. Later Mr. 
Perry established Eagle Camp at Grand Isle, Lake Champlain, 
and here he spent the last summers of his life. 

} So ay 2 

Springfield, Mass. 

* * 


THE LONG BEACH CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is it inappropriate to inquire why the critics of the Long 
Beach church do not secure a little information about the situa- 
tion before doing their bit to kill what seems to some of us the 
best evidence we have seen that Universalism still possesses a 
heritage of the vitality of its fathers? 

Disappointedly, 
Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


THE LIVING BIBLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much pleased with your review of ‘‘The Living Bible.”’ 
I am in hopes of arousing the interest of the young people, hardly 
any of whom now, sad as it seems, read or know anything about 
the Bible. I find that they will and do read this. Most persons 
who give Bibles do so for the religious doctrine or words of sal- 
vation. 

Unfortunately those gems are largely imbedded in sands of 
words which, however valuable, historically or otherwise, cover 
the message. 

Our Bible contains three quarters of a million words (ex- 
actly 773,692). ‘The Living Bible’ has cut out about half a - 
million of them as repetitions or needless words. 

Bolton Hall. 

New York City. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


“When a man begins to be proud of the fact that he loves truth, he is not loving truth, he is loving himself—Lynn Harold Hough. 


Japan and the World of To-day 
By Arthur J. Brown. (Revell Co. $3.75.) 

Dr. Brown is well known as the author 
of many books upon Asia and upon Mis- 
sions in Asia. He writes with knowledge 
and, what is more difficult, with balance. 
The Japanese are for him neither the fairies 
of Lafcadio Hearn, nor the demons of 
the yellow press. Greatly admiring them 
and their achievements, he is not blind 
to their national sins and personal fail- 
ings; but he continually reminds himself 
and his readers that there are Western 
parallels for the worst of these. In other 
words, it is a fair-minded book, and con- 
tains what every well-informed person 
ought to know. Perhaps it tries to cover 
too much ground, e¢. g., the religions of 
Japan are dismissed in thirteen pages. 
But on the other hand the last four chap- 
ters are given to the problem of religion 
in Japan (including Christianity) and the 
faint-hearted Christian will find here 
strength and encouragement. Is it likely 
that the Christ who won Greece and Rome 
will fail with these gifted people of Asia? 
The author does good service in turning 


the white light of the Christian ethic not > 


only upon Japan and her doings, but upon 
such burning questions as America’s Ex- 
clusion Law and the politics of the Western 
peoples in Asia. There is nothing new, 
but much that is true, in these summaries, 
and the book is one more plea that we 
study, understand, respect and co-operate 
with a nation which has the leadership of 
Asia in its hands. Its huge problems, its 
courage and skill in solving them, its very 
failings, should make for sympathy and 
courtesy. The book is well printed and 
illustrated, and it would be well if it were 
to be placed in the libraries of schools and 
colleges and in the clubs of the land, for it 
does better than any other book since 
Hearn’s ‘“‘Japan—An Interpretation’ what 
much needed to be done. 
K.S. 
* * 
Robert Louis Stevenson 

By G. K. Chesterton. (Dodd, Mead and 

Co. $2.00.) 

In this fascinating little volume the 
“master of paradox’’ has accomplished a 
manifold task. He has replied effectively 
to the “debunkers’”’ of Stevenson, he has 
avoided the pitfalls of ‘“Stevensoniana,’’ 
or monotonous repetition of stale stories, 
and he has given us a constructive study 
of the story-teller’s art. I am not going 
to do what other critics have done and 
spend all of my time on Chesterton’s sa- 
tirical handling of Stevenson’s critics 
(the New York Times review does not 
even mention the central theme of the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


book). This part of the book strikes me 
as more or less incidental and can be dis- 
missed with a word. It furnishes the 
stimulus. Chesterton’s work is a reaction 
with the sense of proportion delicately 
maintained. The author has little regard 
for either ‘‘the bear or the bull in the china 
shop of English letters.”’ It is a study of 
the art of Stevenson with illustrations from 
his life. 

What is the truth which Stevenson was 
trying to express? What did he mean? 
These are the difficult questions raised by 
Mr. Chesterton. The answer is to be 
found only by understanding the ten- 
dencies of his age and his relation with them. 
In fact, no philosophic, religious or liter- 
ary product can be understood in any 
other way. Stevenson’s life (and work) 
was a bid for freedom and happiness, an 
escape from the chains of Puritanism and 
pessimism, from a gloomy spirituality and 
a more gloomy materialism. 

Stevenson’s answer was, yes, a man 
can be happy before he becomes a man. 
He rediscovered and affirmed the mystery 
and glory of childhood. Thus the story- 
teller was a Christian theologian without 
knowing it, and declared a truth which 
he did not fully understand, the ancient 
parable and mystery of a child set in the 
midst. In fact, the ‘‘apostle of child- 
hood’? was describing the kingdom of 
heaven, though he would have denied it. 

One will find this little volume compact 
and compressed with thought, stimulat- 
ing, helpful and suggestive. There are 
suggestions for many sermons on such 
topics as the truth of paradox, the re- 
building of Christian philosophy, optimism 
and pessimism in life, the historic founda- 
tion of all great truths, the self-conscious 
and the sub-conscious, etc. 

H.B. 
* * 
What Remains of the Old Testament 
and Other Essays 
By Hermann Gunkel. Translated -by the 

Rey. A. K. Dallas, M. A. (Maemillan. 

$1.50.) 

-More than twenty-five years ago the 
Introduction to the first edition of Gun- 
kel’s commentary on Genesis was trans- 
lated into English with the title ‘‘Legends 
of Genesis.’”? With this exception the 
work of this great Biblical scholar has 
remained a sealed book to English readers 
who do not know German, until the ap- 
pearance of the little book now before us. 
It is made up of five independent essays 
on§Old Testament subjects and a short 
preface by Prof. James Moffatt. This 
book is exceedingly suggestive, informing 
and stimulating. It should do something 
to correct the deplorablefneglect of the 
Old Testament_and the vastlignorance of 


the Bible that now prevail in liberal circles 
in America. The essay entitled ‘‘Religion 
of the Psalms’ is one of the best things 
on the subject, as is also the opening es- 
say, ““What Is Left of the Old Testament?’’ 
The last two essays are more technical, 
and may be a little over the head of the 
person untrained in Hebrew and in modern 
critical procedure. This important little 
book is heartily recommended. 
Gales 
* * 
Revealing Scripture 
By Frank Eakin. (Maemillan. $2.25.) 

This book is more human than the title 
suggests. It is written for the people, in 
an engaging manner, and about a truly 
human subject. Dr. Eakin isascholar who 
has set himself to the task of introducing 
the values of religious literature to the 
public. It is a needed task. He does it 
well. About half the book combats 
bibliolatry, or book worship, in good liberal 
Protestant style. The other half is largely 
a summary of the major living religions, 
and surprisingly well done in so small a 
compass. The book might serve as an 
introduction to comparative religions. 
Dr. Eakin is a modern thinker, and is 
happily free from the syncretistic error of 
the Religionsgeschichteschule of which 
Troeltsch was a leader, which too slight- 
ingly appreciates the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity. The book’s limitations are (1) 
scantiness due to space, and (2) an almost 
too studied lack of enthusiasm for his 
subject. However, it’s a good book! 

E.W.W. 
* * 
The Evil Religion Does 
By Morrison I. Swift. (Liberty Press, 

Boston. $2.00.) 

Winning is easy when one is permitted 
to choose one’s opponent. As usual Mr. 
Swift has things quite his own way, with 
results designed to strike terror to the 
hearts of the women and children. But 
the ‘‘menace”’ of Christianity and the 
“conspiracy”? of Judaism have been so 
long in justifying their evil promises that 
for the present one may calmly direct his 
anxieties along other channels. 

Ad Bes 
* * 
Political Equality 
Religious Toleration from Roger Williams 
to Jefferson. By Perry Belmont. 

(Putnam.) 

Logically Al Smith ought to be elected. 
The steps by which such a conclusion is 
reached grow out of the story of religious 
toleration in its development from its 
beginnings in the Colonies until its em- 
bodiment in the fundamental law of the 
land. When Mr. Belmont, who is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, and presum- 
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ably a Jeffersonian Democrat, says that 
political appeal to intolerance can have 
no other motive than to secure or maintain 
political power he is reminiscent of Andre 
Segfried’s observation that in coming of 
age America has become irrevocably Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant. 

This is a well tempered and documented 
plea by a Protestant to give the Catholics 
a chance. If not placed on the Index it 
might be a good book for the Catholics 
to read at a time when all over Italy the 
Y. M. C. A. and “‘that diabolical sect, the 
Masons,” are the subject of merciless 
attack by the princes of the church. 

VAGUEonty. 


Reviews are by Prof. Kenneth Saunders, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., 
author of ‘“‘The Gospel for Asia,’’ etc.; Rev. 
Hurley Begun, All Souls Church, Colorado 
Springs, Col.; Rev. Hilary G.:Richardson, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. Elbert W. Whippen, 
Middletown, N. Y.; and Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson, Plainfield, N. J. 

* 


* 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION AT 
WAKEFIELD 
On Wednesday evening, May 9, a 


twentieth anniversary celebration was 
held at the Universalist church of Wake- 
field, Mass., in honor of its pastor, Rev. 
Warren S. Perkins, D. D., members of 
the parish, invited guests and townspeople 
joining in the expression of affection for 
him and for Mrs. Perkins. He was lauded 
by the speakers not only as a pastor, but 
for his scholarly attainments, his sym- 
pathetic and broad outlook, and asa toler- 
ant American whose influence had been a 
great asset to the community. 

A banquet was served in the church 
vestry, the toastmaster being Dr. T. Ful- 
ton Parke. Rev. Benjamin G. Seaboyer 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church said 
grace. The toastmaster then read a 
letter from Rev. F. J. Halloran, pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church, expressing his high 
esteem for Dr. Perkins. 

Dr. Austin Rice, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, and dean of the 
Wakefield ministers, brought the greetings 
of the local churches. Mr. Harris M. 
Dolbeare, publisher of the Daily Item, 
brought the greeting of the townsfolk. 

Dr. Charles Conklin of Canton, Mass., 
who had an influential part in bringing 
Dr. Perkins to Wakefield twenty years 
ago, and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, professor 
of Homiletics at Tufts College, spoke as 
representatives of the Universalist Church. 

Mrs. Grace Mansfield presented a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers to Dr. and 
Mrs. Perkins on behalf of the members 
of the Mansfield Class. Miss F. Addie 
Mansfield, treasurer of the society, spoke 
for the people of the parish, and in closing 
gave Dr, and Mrs. Perkins a treasure chest 
containing a substanial sum of money in 
gold coins. 

After Dr. Perkins had said a few words 
in closing he and Mrs. Perkins greeted 


the guests in the ladies’ parlor. With 
them in the receiving line were their 
daughter, Mrs. Herbert Dewey of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Shepard. 

The committee in charge of the affair 
was composed of the following members 
of the parish: Dr. T. Fulton Parke, chair- 
man, Deacon J. Theodore Whitney, 
Deacon Fred E. Eaton, Miss Clara L. 
Brownell and Miss F. Addie Mansfield. 

It was on May 3, 1908, that Rev. War- 
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ren S. Perkins, D. D., began his pastorate 
at the First Universalist Church of Wake- 
field, succeeding Rev. C. Guy Eobbins, 
D. D., now pastor of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lawrence. His term of 
service as pastor covers a longer period 
than that of any of his predecessors, and 
he had held only four previous pastorates, 
at the Second Church, Lynn, four years; 
Lewiston, Maine, five- years; Meriden, 
Conn., thirteen years, and the Virginia 
Street church, Boston, five years. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH 


Shall we not make this a banner year 
for attendance at Ferry Beach? The 
place is ideal, the program unusually 
attractive, the fellowship is always stim- 
ulating and the accommodations are con- 
stantly improving. 

This year on the faculty will be Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, dean, and leader of the 
class on the text books and methods. The 
field for study the coming year will be 
Africa—one that is exceedingly interest- 
ing and timely. Africa we have come to 
look upon as a question mark, and here is a 
chance for us to answer some of our 
questions. Miss Earle has a fund of mis- 
sionary information and worth while 
ideas for us. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is to continue his course 
on World Friendship and also give us the 
up-to-date information about our own 
Universalist work across the seas. This 
has been a popular course and we are as- 
sured it will continue to be so. 

A new feature this year will be a course 
in World Relations by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 
Miss Kirk has had occasion to see much 
in her travels, to read more, and from her 
personal experience both of travel and of 
her life in Japan she has much to bring to 
us. This is an opportunity we can not 
afford to lose. She will also bring us a 
breath of Northfield and the world con- 
tacts there found. 

Each church will find new incentives 
and enthusiasm animating the returned 
delegates and the work of the coming year 
will be speeded up, deepened and vitalized 
by the touch with the leaders of the Sum- 
mer Conferences. 

One evening program will be a stereopti- 
con lecture on Japan by Miss Kirk. This 
is a lecture prepared by her and widely 
used. in Women’s Clubs. We are indeed 
fortunate to have the opportunity of see- 
ing and hearing her give it. Can you re- 
sist this? 

Two evenings of dramatics and a camp- 
fire will be some of the other recreational 
activities. 

From Saturday night, August 4, to Sat- 
urday noon, August 11, the week will be 
one of happy pleasure, real study and of 
much value to you. 


Let us work for at least one representa- 
tive from every: parish in New England. 
* * 


MINNESOTA STATE RALLY 


More than seventy delegates from Owa- 
tonna, Anoka, St. Paul and the two 
churches in Minneapolis attended the 
Minnesota State Rally, held in Minne- 
apolis, May 9. 

From the secretary of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of 
Minnesota we learn that it was a regular 
mid-summer day. 

A delicious luncheon was served at 12.30 
from tables bright with spring flowers and 
apple green candles. Following the lunch- 
eon the meeting adjourned to the lecture 
room for the program. Reports from the 
officers were given, indicating a healthy 
condition of the Association in all ways. 
Mrs. Grant, chairman of Japan work, read 
the interesting letter from the Minnesota 
girl in Japan, and exhibited the copy writ- 
ten in Japanese. Miss Marion A. Griffith 
told of the work at the Fresh Air Camp at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace, and called 
attention to beautiful posters on exhibit in 
one of the class rooms, together with 
literature from the W. N. M. A. Miss 
Edith Nichols, accompanied by Miss 
Gertrude Schmitt, gave two groups of 
charming songs; and then came Mrs. 
Chapman’s delightful story of her trip to 
Sunburst and Greensboro. She bright- 
ened her story with many a happy inci- 
dent which occurred during her visit. 
“Tf any of our people had ever doubted 
the value of our Southern work,”’ writes 
Miss Hughes, ‘‘I am sure their doubts were 
dispelled after listening to Mrs. Chapman.”’ 

Mrs. Chapman visited Sunburst just 
before Easter, so her information and her 
stories were absolutely up-to-date. 

Every state, church school, organiza- 
tion, or individual supporting a girl in 
Blackmer Home recently received a letter 
from its girl, with her picture, and an 
English translation thereof. This is the 
letter which Mrs. Grant read to the group 
at the May Rally. We have copies here 
at 176 Newbury Street which we will loan 
to any state so unfortunate as not to have a 
girl of its own. We urge you to make use 
of these in your programs on Japan. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

May 27-June 2. 
Miss Slaughter: 

May 27-Fune 2. 

Miami City, O. 
Dr. Huntley: 

May 27-June 2. 


Headquarters. 


North Olmstead, O.; 


Headquarters. 
* * 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


An unusual type of meeting for the 
field worker was planned at Girard. 
Thirty-three young people of junior high 
school age, plus several teachers, came 
for a get-together supper. Best of all, the 
entire affair was carried out by the boys 
and girls. Two of the organized classes 
had arranged tables and fixed the room, 
still another acted as waitresses, while all 
had assisted in planning and bringing food. 
With fear and trembling the field worker 
arose to speak. What could she say to hold 
the attention and enlist the interest of 
these exceedingly active, and perhaps 
rather frankly critical, young people? 

A short period for games followed— 
then a rush to attend a Workers’ Confer- 
ence, called for the occasion. 

Under the superintendency of Mrs. 
Crockett the Girard school is developing 
along lines of the best in modern religious 
education. With separate primary de- 
partment,. carefully planned worship ser- 
vices, good lesson material, and with a 
group of conscientious, interested leaders 
several of whom are public school teachers, 
the school situation is most promising. 
One hundred per cent contributions to the 
three missionary offerings and very ac- 
tive organized classes are particular points 
of pride with the school. Rev. Charles 
Easternhouse, the minister, is also in- 
terested in the church school and eager to 
advance its work. The field worker en- 
joyed Girard! 

M.F.S, 
* * 


AN ARLINGTON FAREWELL 


Sunday, May 6, in the Arlington church 
school will be a day of poignant memories 
for all those who attended the worship 
service. It was the last Sunday for Sam 
and Stella Cushing as members of the 
school. They left on Monday for their 
new home in Montclair, N. J. 

The superintendent, Mr. Stearns, gave 
over the platform to Sam, who conducted 
the service. As usual, Stella and her 
violin were integral parts of the worship, 
she telling a short story illustrating the 
topic for the day. 

At the close of the prepared program Mr. 
Stearns called upon Miss Katharine Yer- 
rinton to carry on the rest of the service. 
This part was of course a complete sur- 
prise to both our good friends. 

At the proper time during Miss Yer- 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY 
BEACH. VII. 


Important Facts Concerning 
the Great Convention-In- 
stitute that is to be held at 
Ferry Beach from July 26 
to August 4 


* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* o> a 

ra 1. Who May Vote 

¥ Three delegates as a minimum 
* from any school, large or small. 
* Additional. representation is al- 
* lowed as follows: for each fifty mem- 
* bers or fraction thereof above one 
* hundred, one extra delegate. More- 
* over, national and state officers, 
* ministers and church school su- 
* perintendents are voting members 
* without election. Credential blanks 
* have been mailed to all schools. 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 


2. Who May Attend 

Any person, young or old, black 
or white, rich or poor, sick or well, 
ignorant or erudite, male or female, 
who is interested in the cause of 
religious education, who will agree 
to observe the rules of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and who will 
exemplify a spirit of glad co-opera- 
tion. Let no one suppose that elec- 
tion as a delegate is necessary to 
enjoyment of the gathering. Every 
year we have many more visitors 
than delegates and all go away 


happy. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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rinton’s speech the school as a whole re- 
sponded. Following is the text of the 
brief tribute: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which taken at the flood leads on to for- 
tune.’ We all hope this is to be true 
of the tide which is now carrying Sam 
and Stella into new parts of opportunity 
and adventure. 

“Since it will so soon bear them out of 
our immediate vision and vicinity, we 
want them to know how deep is our ap- 
preciation of all they have done for us as a 
school and as individuals while their home 
has been here in Arlington. 

“So (to Sam) for your broad vision, keen 
interest. and splendid leadership as our 
superintendent we say most heartily, We 
thank you, Sam. 

“(To Stella) For your untiring devo- 
tion to the cause of better worship ser- 
vices, for the aid of your violin upon so 
many special days as well as for the regular 
services; for your genius in providing and 
helping us produce such splendid pageants 
and special programs which haye so helped 


to unite us in common endeavor and aided 
us to feel a stronger and more faithful 
loyalty to our church, we say in deep sin- 
cerity, We thank you, Stella! 

“Because together you two have so un- 
stintedly given of your best thoughts and 
talents to the growth and development 
of our church school and because we know 
that wherever you go the same idealism, 
devotion to service and unfailing work for 
the kingdom will be your goal, we say with 
all our hearts, We thank you both and 
God bless you now and always.’’ 

In lighter vein, then, the wish of the 
school was expressed that in their new 
home they need never be without the 
equipment for making good coffee for 
themselves and their friends, after which 
an electric coffee percolator was presented 
to Stella, who responded simply and feel- 
ingly, calling upon Sam to add to her re- 
marks. 

Seldom is any school called upon to part 
with two such loyal workers. We realize 
how much they did for us, and the memory 
of their faith in us will be an inspiration 
for many years to come. 


* * 


THE SECRETARY IN ILLINOIS 


Among our faithful and competent state 
secretaries (a notable company) Miss 
Beth Oberholtzer deserves prominent 
mention. She is diligent and accurate and 
has the rare faculty of rousing in others 
an enthusiasm akin to her own. Her 
monthly exchange letter is a wonder. 
From about a dozen schools each month 
she secures information regarding the 
successful points in their work and then 
she compiles from the reports a pithy and 
very helpful letter which she reproduces 
with the mimeograph. It goes without 
saying that these letters, when generally 
circulated, stir all the schools of the state 
to fresh endeavor. Illinois is fortunate to 
have Miss Beth Oberholtzer as a citizeness. 

* * 


SMITHTON PROSPERS 


The people at Smithton, Penn., have 
spent a thousand dollars. And they have 
spent it wisely, remodeling their church to 
provide a primary room and four fine 
class rooms and putting in the proper 
furniture and other equipment. Do the 
new schools live? Some do. Smithton 
is very much alive. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Dolgeville, N. Y., sends a triple item, 
reporting (a) the sending of a beautiful 
doll to Japan, (6) the entertainment of 
“Miss Hiroshima,” one of the doll am- 
bassadors of good-will sent to this coun- 
try from Japan, and (c) preparations to 
send Mexican school bags according to the 
Friendship Project for 1928. That’s a 
live school at Dolgeville. 
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The General Convention 


IN MEMORIAM 

During the period since the Hartford 
Convention, the Board of Trustees has 
sustained severe losses by the deaths of 
three men. 

Mr. Arthur Nash served for six years as 
a Trustee of the Convention. At the 
Hartford session his resignation, made 
necessary by serious illness, was accepted 
with regret by the Convention. A mes- 
sage of appreciation went to him from the 
delegates and greatly cheered him. In a 
few weeks, word was received of his pass- 
ing away. 

A committee from the General Conven- 
tion Trustees, appointed by the chairman, 
drew up the following resolution, which 
was adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Board: 

Arthur Nash 

Sadness and a deep sense of loss 
have fallen upon us because of the 
death of our loyal friend, benefactor 
and fellow-worker, Arthur Nash; and 
we pause in the midst of our delib- 
erations to pay homage to his mem- 
ory. 

Of a great soul long ago it was 
written: ‘““He came into his own, and 
his own received him not.”’ In a lesser 
degree but with equal truth, the same 
thing may be said of Arthur Nash. A 
great vision had cometo him. Through 
the welter of modern industrial 
strife he glimpsed a road straight and 
full of light, a highway leading to 
brotherhood and peace. This high- 
way he traveled with faith and forti- 
tude. Though often reviled by the 
foes of his cherished principle, the 
Golden Rule, and frequently misun- 
derstood even by his friends, his cour- 
age never faltered and he never 
turned back. He was persuaded that 
in no other way could God’s kingdom 
come. The kingdom did come in his 
great factory, and his fellow-workers 
rejoiced to share its glory with him. 
And he never spared himself in telling 
the story to others. The strain 
thus imposed upon his mind and body 
without doubt hastened his departure 
at the untimely age of fifty-seven. 

For six years Arthur Nash served 
as a Trustee of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and during all that 
time his counsel was invaluable. He 
cherished a lofty conception of the 
church and its saving mission among 
men, but his generosity was by no 
means limited to this one channel of 
human service. Countless good deeds 
were done at the instigation of his 
sympathetic wisdom. As founder of 
the Golden Rule World Service Fund 
he proved himself a true prophet of 
that which coming generations will 
bring to a nobler perfection. It was a 
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rare privilege to be associated with 
him in these exalted enterprises, and a 
more than sacred joy to. have shared 
his friendship. We shall cherish his 
memory; and the challenge of his 
simple, living faith will be forever an 
inspiration to the church he loved so 
well. 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, that a copy of 
this tribute of our love be sent to Mrs. 
Nash and her children, and that it 
be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and published in the columns 
of the Leader. 


Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden was re-elected 
at the Hartford Convention for his fifth 
consecutive term as a Trustee of the Con- 
vention. Chosen first at Baltimore in 
1919, he served continuously until Hart- 
While there he was stricken 
with what proved to be his final illness, 
and never recovered sufficiently to carry 
on his work for the church to which he had 
given so much of time and thought and 
energy. 

The Board of Trustees adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution presented at its recent 
meeting: 

Joseph Mayo Tilden 


“He being dead, yet speaketh.’’ 

Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden is one of 
those rare spirits to whom such words 
apply with peculiar fitness. He speaks 
to us in divers eloquent voices: his 
loyalty to noble ideals, his cheerful- 
ness in disappointment and adversity, 
his faculty for inspiring others to 
overcome great odds, his unstinted 
devotion to the causes which had en- 
listed his heart and mind, his untiring 
labors in behalf of those causes, and, 
most of all, his utter forgetfulness of 
self in his service. 

As president of Lombard College he 
gave a signal demonstration of what 
one utterly devoted soul can do in ac- 
complishing an almost impossible 
task. When he assumed this office 
few even of Lombard’s most loyal 
friends believed that the college 
could be saved. Dr. Tilden saved it. 
He not only saved it, but he put it 
in the way of higher honors and nobler 
achievement. Into the labors of 
twelve grucling years he poured the 
efforts of an ordinary lifetime. He 
literally laid down his life for Lom- 
bard; and the greater Lombard now 
assured will stand forever as a monu- 
ment to his sacrificial service. The 
energy, vision and effort he there ex- 
pended, if turned into the channels of 
business or trade, would have made 
him wealthy. But he chose to serve 
the more unperishable things. 
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As Trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention, Dr. Tilden’s 
service was of the same high order. 
His judgment was good and his coun- 
sel wise. His understanding of the 
church’s problems was.keen and com- 
prehensive. Though alert to put for- 
ward those measures in which he was 
most directly concerned, his first 
thought and ultimate loyalty were 
always for the interests of our cause 
as a whole. It was a joy to work 
with him. Another will serve in his 
stead, but no one can take his place. 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That we, the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, convey to Mrs. Tilden and the 
other members of his stricken family 
our profound sympathy in their great 
bereavement; assuring them that 
their grief is shared by multitudes 
who had learned to love Dr. Tilden 
deeply for his many sterling qualities; 
that prayers of gratitude are being 
offered for him and his noble service, 
and that strength shall be given them 
in their affliction; and that our sense 
of loss at his departure is irreparable. 

2. That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to Mrs. Tilden, to Lombard 
College and to the Christian Leader, 
and that they be spread upon the min- 
utes of this meeting. 


The very day before the last meeting 
of the Board, Rev. George F. Fortier 
passed away. Mr. Fortier was elected at 
Hartford for a four year term, but because 
of failing health had not been able to at- 
tend any but the first Board Meeting after 
his election. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to prepare a suitable Memorial 
Resolution for him. 

* * 


A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


National Memorial Church Campaign 

Committee. : 
Gentlemen: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon 
your clever and convincing appeals for 
funds for the Memorial Church. 
¢* I am tempted to delay sending my 
Building Stone for the sake of seeing what 
would happen next. However, I am truly 
sorry that it was necessary to send me a 
reminder. I was out of the city a few 
days. 

I am sending my contribution as a 
memorial to my sister, who was a devoted 
worker in our church at ——. I wish that 
I might make a much larger contribution, 
but feel that I can buy only one Building 
Stone this year. 

With best wishes for the success of 
your campaign, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine 
a Schosls of the 
Prophets. — The 


“School of the Proph- 
ets’ arranged by the 
State Convention’s 
-| Committee on Evan- 
|< gelism and held in 
Portland early in Feb- 
ruary, brought together about twenty-five 
of the ministers for four days of study under 
the leadership of Dr. John Murray At- 
wood. The school was of great value, 
not only because of the intellectual stimu- 
lus of the classes, but also on account of 
the fellowship enjoyed. The visiting 
ministers were entertained in the hospit- 
able homes of the Portland ministers and 
their people. The following week occurred 
the annual Convocation at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, and although it followed 
so closely after the other gathering, a 
larger number of Universalist ministers 
was present than in any other recent year. 
It was a fitting sequel to the work of the 
week before, several of the speakers evinc- 
ing the same deep spirituality combined 
with the same frank liberalism as did Dr. 
Atwood. This was particularly true of 
Dr. Raymond Cummings Brooks, presi- 
dent of Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., 
who gave the Quiet Hour talks. The five 
lectures of Dr. Timothy Tingfang Lew, 
head of the theological faculty of Yenching 
University, Peking, gave his hearers a 
much better understanding of conditions 
in changing China, in religion, education, 
home life, industry and politics. At the 
last session of Convocation Week the 
speakers for 1929 were announced: Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
president of Union Theological Seminary; 
Dr. James Moffatt, also of Union, trans- 
lator of the Bible; and Dr. Henry H. Twee- 
dy, of Yale. Convocation Week is be- 
coming increasingly valuable to the 
ministers of Maine, irrespective of de- 
nomination, and it is to be hoped that 
there will be a steady increase in the num- 
ber of the Universalist ministers, from 
Maine and from other states, who attend. 
Now plans are being completed for the* 
annual spring Get-Together of our minis- 
ters at the Overlook, in North Belgrade, 
June 4-6, when fellowship and the give 
and take of discussion and conference will 
be helpful to all who attend. * * Centen- 
nials.—During the week of May 6-13, 
Congress Square Church, Portland, cele- 
brated the one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of its Sunday school. 
The church and Sunday school services 
on May 6 were devoted to this observance. 
On Tuesday evening, May 8, the mem- 
bers of the school met for supper, being 
seated by classes, each with its songs and 
cheers. Supper was followed by a pro- 
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gram of historical tableaux, the story of 
each being given by members of each de- 
partment of the school from the junior to 
the college age. Two days later, on the 
actual anniversary, a reception for the 
members of the school and of the parish 
was held. The vestry was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. In the re- 
ceiving line with Dr. and Mrs. Vallentyne 
were Mrs. J. F. Albion and several former 
officers and teachers of the school, as well 
as several of the present officers of the 
parish. It is noteworthy that one of the 
latter was Mr. Harold Fobes, teacher of 
the Bible class, whose father and grand- 
father held this position before him. In 
the line, also, was Mr. E. C. O’Brion, who 
has been a member of the class under all 
three of these teachers. Brief addresses 
were made by several of the past and 
present workers in the school, the historical 
address being given by Mr. Philip F. 
Turner, who read the paper which he read 
at the seventy-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion in 1903, supplemented by a brief 
resume of the more recent history. Plans 
are being made for the celebration of the 
centennial of the State Convention in 
Auburn and Lewiston Sept. 23-26. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Frederic Williams 
Perkins, of Washington, on “The Historic 
Genius of the Universalist Church,’ and 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, of Detroit, President 
of the General Convention. In connection 
with the centennial, plans are being made 
for the raising of a $100,000 endowment 
fund for church extension, but the active 
prosecution of the campaign has been 
delayed until that for the National Me- 
morial Church is completed. * * May 
Meeting.—On Thursday, May 3, the 
annual May Meeting of the Universalist 
Women of Maine was held in the Auburn 
church. Because of late arrangements 
and little advance notice, the attendance 
was not quite so large as in the last few 
years, but an excellent program was given, 
and the numbers present made the oc- 
casion very much worth while. The chief 
speakers were Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, 
who is soon to return to Japan, and Mrs. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Thomas E, Potterton, D. D., min- 
ister of the Church of Our Father, Brook- 
lyn, addressed the New York City Con- 
gregational Church Association, at the 
First Congregational Church, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., May 10. Subject: ‘“Funda- 
mentals of Religion.’’ 


Mrs. Maude Tweedy, of the Universalist 
church in North Attleboro, is probably 
the only woman in the United States who 
has been elected as a delegate to both the 


J. W. Vallentyne, president of the W. N. 
M. A. Other speakers were Prof. H. J. 
Libby, of Colby College, candidate for 
nomination for Governor, Mrs. Josephine 
B. Folsom, Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning, and Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, who is 
soon to go to North Carolina to take up the 
work in the Clinton Circuit there. At 
the morning session, which was devoted 
to the work of the Clara Barton Guild, the 
speakers were Mrs. J. B. Winslow, state 
chairman, Miss Ruth Drowne, of Bangor, 
who will be in charge of Camp Cheery at 
Ferry Beach, and Miss Marion L. Ulmer, 
secretary of the State W. U. M.S. Mrs. 
Persis Shedd, state president, presided 
at both sessions. * * Vacant Pulpits.— 
During the winter and spring the Dover- 
Foxcroft pulpit has been more acceptably 
supplied by Prof. Luther J. Pollard of the 
State University, formerly of Lombard, 
and that at Waterville by Prof. E. C. 
Marriner, of Colby College. The parish is 
now considering the advisability of con- 
tinuing with him as a regular supply, em- 
ploying an assistant to care for the parish 
work. Lewiston has been under the 
special care of the State Superintendent, 
but is now hearing candidates. Rev. O. E. 
Bryant, of South Paris, has resigned to go 
to North Carolina. He has done excellent 
work in the last two years, and will be 
greatly missed. Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
of the Church of the Messiah, Portland, 
has resigned to accept a call to Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Mass., where he will 
begin work in the fall. * * Summer 
Plans.—Arrangements are now being 
made for summer services in several rural 
churches, and the annual program of 
Visitation Days is being prepared. This 
will be announced through the Leader 
and the Universalist Banner in a few weeks. 
An unusual event will be a Universalist 
Rally, probably at Camp Benson, near 
Newport, on Sunday, July 1, when it is 
hoped that a large number of Universalists 
from central Maine churches will be pres- 
ent. The speaker is to be Dr. L. W. Coons, 
State Superintendent in Massachusetts, 
and formerly pastor at Pittsfield and 
Augusta, where he has many friends. 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


Republican and the Democratic National 
Conventions. She holds a certificate of 
election from both parties. 


Rey. Crawford O. Smith of the Church 
of the Messiah, Portland, Maine, accepts 
the invitation of the Beacon Universalist 
Church, Brookline, Mass., to its pastorate. 
The new work will begin on September 
first. 


Up to the first of July, Dr. Coons, Su- 
perintendent in Massachusetts, has the 
following Sunday engagements: May 20, 
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Warren; May 27, Springfield Second; 
June 3, Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton; June 10, North Weymouth; June 17, 
Provincetown; June 24, Cambridge First. 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire Universal- 
ist State Convention Rev. Asa M. Bradley, 
secretary, was elected Superintendent to 
succeed Rey. George F. Fortier. 


Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, Ph. D., has 
accepted the call to become pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Lockport, 
New York, and has taken up her duties 
in the parish. 


Dr. Thomas E. Potterton of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes under date of May 15: “Sixty 
years old to-day, dear friend, and still 
going like sixty.”’ 

Florida 

St. Petersburg.—Rev. Stanard Dow 
Butler, D. D., pastor. Many of our 
members have gone north for the sum- 
mer, but we have a good year round resi- 
dent membership and our congregations 
hold up well. Mrs. Butler and Mrs. Ches- 
ter C. Platt are among those who have 
gone for the summer. We had a fine 
Easter service and our Easter collection 
which is added to our building fund was 
over $600. The report of the treasurer, 
D. C. Robertson, shows collections for 
the month of April of $869.20 and that 
the sum of $635 was paid on pledges dur- 
ing the month. The Woman’s Alliance 
fund has been largely increased by checks 
from Northern bodies since last report 
and now amounts to about $1,600. We 
gratefully acknowledge checks from the 
following since last report: Cicero, N. Y., 
Universalist church. Ladies’ Circle, Uni- 
versalist church, Canton, N. Y. ‘Bolton 
Woman’s Alliance, Hudson, Mass. Wo- 
man’s Alliance, Houston, Texas. Jeanette 
E. Forrester. Berlin Alliance, Hudson, 
Mass. Mrs. Mary Jaques, Duluth, Minn. 
Castine Branch Alliance, Bangor, Me. 
Mr. Lawson, Rocky Ford, Colo. Uni- 
versalist church, Bridgewater, N. Y. 
Universalist Ladies’ Aid, Pittsfield, Me. 
Marianne R. Bartholomew, Barre, Mass. 
Emalia P. Warner, Wilmington, Del. 
Channing Guild, Augusta, Me. Jessie 
M. Young, Ayer, Mass. Anna N. Walker, 
Plymouth, Mass. Samaritan Society, 
Arlington, Mass. Universalist Mission 
Circle, Arlington, Mass. Third Church 
Branch Alliance, Chicago, Ill. Grace 
Chapel Alliance, Green Harbor, Mass. 
Charleston Branch Alliance, Charleston, 
S.C. Woman’s Alliance, Farmington, Me. 
Woman’s Alliance, Bedford, Mass. Our 
church plans are ready and have been 
submitted to the A. U. A. and the Uni- 
versalist General Convention for their 
approval, and we hope to have a church 
home before another winter. 

Indiana 

Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held on 
Feb. 1. The business session was preceded 


by a cafeteria supper, attended by nearly 
the entire adult membership and many 
non-members. Reports from all depart- 
ments were unusually encouraging. The 
Monday Sewing Club, an organization 
of the younger women, has helped interest 
several new people. Mr. Pearl Hopkins 
was elected deacon, in place of Austin 
Case, resigned. All of the old officers 
were re-elected. The unfavorable weather 
of Easter drove the young people indoors 
for their sunrise meeting, but it was a 
fine meeting nevertheless. A waffle 
breakfast was served to the entire crowd 
at the home of Howard and Catherine 
East. The attendance at Sunday school 
was the largest in many months. At the 
morning service the congregation com- 
pletely filled the church. Twenty-two 
members were received and six were 
baptized. The offering was the largest in 
many years. The sermon subject was 
“The Rising Christ.’’ On April 3 the 
Woman’s League and the Monday Sew- 
ing Club gave a supper and pillow sale, 


’ and on May 9 the Y. P. C. U. gave a 


waffle and sausage supper. Both were 
successful. Mothers’ Day brought out 
another large audience. Miss Georgia 
Green of Cincinnati through a generous 
gift made possible an addition to the 
musical part of the program that added 
much to the service. Mr. Clifford Irons, 
of St. Louis, a former Muncie resident, 
was the soloist. Flowers were presented 
to the youngest and oldest mother, and 
the mother of the largest family. Dr. 
L. L. Ball, one of our oldest and best 
respected members, is confined to his 
bed. We are all hoping and praying for 
his recovery. A recent visit from Dr. 
Lowe aroused much interest in the Me- 
morial Church project, and as a result 
Mrs. E. B. Ball has subscribed for one of 
the memorial columns for her father, the 
late Dr. Marion Crosley, Mrs. C. B. 
Temple has taken a pew in memory of 
her mother, Mrs. Amy Ireland, and the 
church has taken a pew, but we have not 
yet decided in whose memory it will be 
given. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. One of the most notable of the 
Sunday evening WABI concerts was 
given on April 15, when a group of mu- 
sicians from Belfast presented an excep- 
tionally fine program in the church audi- 
torium to a large audience. At the Sunday 
morning service, April 22, Prof. M. J. 
Bradshaw of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary occupied the pulpit, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Smith, who addressed the 
Masons of Auburn and Lewiston at the 
Court Street Baptist church in Auburn. 
On Sunday evening, May 6, the sixteenth 
and last WABI concert was given by the 
Schumann Club of Bangor. A fine pro- 
gram of vocal and instrumental numbers 
and readings was presented, for which much 
credit is due to Mrs. Harris N. Doe of this 


church, president of the club, who had 
the program in charge. Mothers’ Day 
was observed by special music and a 
sermon by the pastor, on the ‘‘Sacrifice of 
Motherhood.” The members of the 
Y.P.C. U. invited their mothers to attend 
their devotional services in the evening. 
Refreshments were served by the Staples 
class. There were about sixty-five present. 
At the May meeting of the Mission Circle, 
Miss Ruth Drowne, church worker, who 
represented our church at the district 
meeting in Auburn recently, reported on 
the addresses given by Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway, who is to return to Japan dur- 
ing the summer, and Mrs. James W. Val- 
lentyne, president of the W. M. N. A. 
Miss Drowne also told of the session de- 
voted to the Clara Barton Guild. The 
death of Miss Sarah M. Phillips occurred 
April 21, after a trying and tedious illness. 
She was approaching her ninety-first year, 
and was a devoted member of our Mission 
Circle, having served efficiently as secre- 
tary for more than thirty years. Her 
kindly bearing and estimable character 
endeared her to those who knew her, and 
she will be missed by a large circle of 
friends. ‘Two new members were re- 
cently admitted to the church. 
Norway.—Revy. Pliny A. Allen, pastor. 
The annual parent-pupil-teacher banquet 
for the Sunday school was held May 11. 
Miss Mary Hill responded to a toast for 
the school. Mrs. Pauline Allen and Mr. 
Theodore Frost spoke for the parents. 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman gave the ad- 
dress of the evening. The parish commit- 
tee has voted Mr. Allen an increase in 
salary. The Norway-Paris Kiwanis Club 
attended our church on Mothers’ Day. 
Waterford Federated.—Rev. A. C.Town- 
send, pastor. The bi-monthly meeting of 
the council of the Oxford united parish 
met at Waterford on May 3, to find the 
Congregational church and community 
house in flames. The village was saved by 
the timely arrival of a motor pumper from 
Harrison, but both buildings were burned 
to the ground. The old communion sets 
and the seventeenth century Bible were 
saved, but the Paul Revere bell lies in the 
ruins, a shapeless mass of metal. This 
beautiful colonial church was thoroughly 
repaired and redecorated two years ago, 
largely through the efforts of the grand- 
children of Dr. Leander Gage, who was 
chairman of the original building commit- 
tee. Replying to news of the fire, they 
said, ‘“‘We must plan to rebuild at once.” 


Massachusetts 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
Mothers’ Day at this church is the big 
day of the year. May 13 we had the 
Rainbow girls and the DeMolay boys at 
church, four hundred of them. This was 
the largest aggregation of young people 
that ever attended a regular preaching 
service in Quincy, sofarasisknown. The 
congregation overflowed into the vestibule, 
where there was standing room only. A 
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UNIVERSALISTS ! 


Anniversary, Visitation and Donation Day, Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 
FOXBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tuesday, June 5, 1928. 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Great Mass Meeting. Wonderful event, as usual. One thousand people expected. Attend- 


ance has grown prodigiously from year to year. 


Last year it reached about twice the capacity of 


the local Universalist church. This year, by neighborly courtesy, we shall use the big, near-by 
Bethany Congregational Church with its ample equipment. 


These meetings have become famous. 
to exceed all previous triumphs. 


“club rates.” 


BRING 


Tables furnished for your box lunches. 


OR 


No matter how many times you have attended, this one will give you new thrills. 
never attended you have missed more than you realize. 


PiA Seok 


novel feature of the service was a little 
scene, simple but effective, in which a 
young lady placed a cluster of white car- 
nations upon the communion table in the 
chancel, and dedicated them to the mothers 
who had passed on. A young man pre- 
sented “Mother,’’ who was sitting on the 
platform in a rocking chair, with a cluster 
of red carnations in honor of mothers 
who were living. As they stood there 
with their hands upon her shoulders a 
member of the choir sang the beautiful 
song, “‘Mother,” by Hosmer. 

East Boston.—Rey. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. The church has recently 
received fifty new hymnals, the gift of a 
life-long member, whose loyalty and con- 
secration have ever been a powerful factor 
in the life of this church. The books were 
dedicated on May 6, the opening day of 
National Music Week. On April 16 and 
17 the Boy Scouts, under direction of Rey, 
William F. Dusseault, a former pastor 
of the church, presented two plays in the 
chapel, before large and _ appreciative 
audiences. On May 2 the Ladies’ Aid 
Society gave another supper, which was 
enjoyed by a large number of old and new 
friends. The special guests of the evening 
were Rey. and Mrs. Dewees D. Roberts of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. On Good 
Will Day (May 18) the “Story Hour Chil- 
dren’ gave a presentation of the Peace 
Pageanit,. “Good Will the Magician,’’ un- 


Eloquent speakers, superb music. 


WITH 


This one promises 


Free coffee served. Plain lunches may be purchased. 


Donations of books, food for the “larder” of the Home, money, household utilities, solicited. 


If you have 


Don’t “‘lose out”’ on it this time! 


Transportation: In every town big buses are available for large parties and are inexpensive at 
Fine roads all over the country make automobile travel speedy and comfortable. 
Follow the crowds heading our way the fifth of June. 


Y2OtUr: 


der the direction of the pastor. About 
forty-five children of several national 
ancestries and faiths, including both 
Jewish and Roman Catholic, participated 
in the pageant. The children made their 
own tickets, posters, and properties, and 
helped to prepare scenery and costumes. 
Several requests have been heard for a 
repetition of the pageant at some future 
date. ; 
New York 


Lockport.—The annual parish supper 
and business meeting was recently held 
with a splendid number in attendance. 
Reports from departments show that the 
church is on the upward way. A unani- 
mous call was extended to Rev. Ethel A. 
Knapp, Ph. D., to become the pastor. 
For several weeks Dr. Knapp has been 
filling the pulpit, much to the delight of 
all. Under the new leadership the people 
are looking forward to another year of 
successful accomplishments. 

Ohio 

Columbus.—Rey. W. G. Price, pastor. 
During the Lenten season the minister 
conducted a week’s special services at 
the conclusion of which five members 
were received. Another member united 
with the church on Mothers’ Day. The 
Young People will be well represented at 
the National Convention at Ferry Beach. 
Seven are pledged to go already. 


Pennsylvania 

Reading.—Rey. L. G. Williams, pastor. 
Stella Marek Cushing gave her lecture to 
an appreciative audience on Saturday 
evening, May 12, and delighted the church 
school the next morning. On Sunday 
evenings Mr. Williams is giving seven 
drama lectures on “‘Recent Plays That 
Preach.’”’ April 1, ““The Road to Rome.”’ 
“The human equation’ and a soldier’s 


duty. April 15, ‘The Silver Cord.” 
Parents who strangle their children’s 
souls. April 22, ‘The Ivory Door.” 


How to conquer our fears of the unknown. 
April 29, “An Enemy of the People.”’ 
Tell the truth and shame the righteous. 
May 6, “The Great God Brown.’ The 
masks we wear to hide ourselves. May 
20, ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma.” A satirical 
X-ray on the medical mind. May 27, 
“Marco Millions.” The go-getter who 
misses life’s best. 

Girard.—Rey. Charles Easternhouse, 
pastor. The Lenten season was a par- 
ticularly happy one. Through the efforts 
of our pastor, union services were held on 
Sunday evenings by the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Universalist churches, meet- 
ing in each church in turn, and on Holy 
Week a meeting was held on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, one in 
each church, with the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper in our church on Thursday 
evening, all the ministers and congrega- 
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‘tions participating in a spiritual and up- 
lifting experience. The church school has 
just enjoyed and profited by a visit from 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter of the General 
Sunday School Association staff. 

Philadelphia. Messiah.—Rev. Herbert 
E. Benton, D. D., pastor. For the second 
year the Lenten services on Thursday 
evenings have been in charge of the various 
church organizations and addressed by 
ministers from other communions. A 
noon-day half hour service Monday to 
Friday of Holy Week led by Dr. Benton 
was full of help, and at the Thursday 
evening communion service nine members 
joined the church, five of them from the 
church school. The annual Ladies’ 
Night of the Comrades was held May 7. 
It was addressed by Rev. FE. A. E. Palm- 
quist, the secretary of the Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THANKS MR. AND MRS. CUSHING 


Last Sunday at its regular session the 
members of the Universalist Sunday 
school expressed their gratitude to Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel T. Cushing, who left 
Arlington this week to make their home 
in Upper Montclair, N. J. By special 
request Mr. Cushing, who has served as 
superintendent, conducted the service. 

Miss Katherine Yerrinton, the super- 
visor, spoke for the members of the school. 
and presented an electric peroclator. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Cushing expressed 
their appreciation briefly, telling how 
much they had enjoyed living in Arling- 
ton and working in the Sunday school.— 
Arlington Advocate. 

* * 
FLAG DAY AT CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 


On June 14 occurs the annual pilgrim- 
age to the Clara Barton Birthplace, at 
North Oxford, Mass. This year the 
exercises, which will be held at noon, will 
be especially interesting. Mrs. Ralph M. 
Kirtland of Malden, a well known speaker 
on patriotic occasions, will give a short 
address, and there will be a presentation 
of a Swiss flag, a gift from the Government 
of the Confederation of Switzerland. Af- 
ter much correspondence, Mrs. Grace 
M. Wedge, formerly custodian of the place, 
received a letter from the Legation of 
Switzerland at Washington which gra- 
ciously expressed the genuine pleasure 
of the Government in sending this gift 
to the Birthplace of Clara Barton in 
commemoration of the founding of the 
Society of the Red Cross at Geneva, and 
of the fact that, in this house, was born 
the founder of the American Red Cross. 

There will be the usual sales tables, 
for which contributions are solicited. 
Coffee and sandwiches will be for sale 
for those not taking box lunch. There 
will be an opportunity to inspect the 
house and the camp, with the artesian 
well, showers and baths. -Near by is the 


cemetery where Clara Barton is buried, 
the spot being marked by a stone which 
is surmounted by a red granite cross, and 
not far away is the old Universalist church 
which she attended as a child. An in- 
teresting day is promised for those who 
attend. 

Consult the A. L. A. book, routes 81 
and 119, for directions for reaching the 
Birthplace by automobile. 

Could there be a more fitting way of 
observing Flag Day than by making this 
pilgrimage to the Birthplace held in 
memory of the woman under whose 
devoted leadership the flag of the Red 
Cross became for America the symbol of 
universal helpfulness? 


* * 


HOSTESS AT MURRAY GROVE 


The Murray Grove Association is very 
fortunate in securing as its ‘“‘clerk’’ the 
same lady who for two previous years 
has helped to make guests both comfort- 
able and contented, Miss Mary E. Spen- 
cer, of 1228 Dean St., Brooklyn, New 
York. She is in reality a “‘hostess’ and 
accepts her duties in that spirit. It is not 
too early to apply for accommodations for 
the coming season. Some have already 
done so. 


* OF 


PROMPT SERVICE COMMENDED 


Universalist Publishing House. 
Dear Friends: 

Just a line to commend the splendid 
service rendered by your organization. 
We sent you an order Monday afternoon 
and Wednesday morning the package 
was in my hands bright and early. 

This is service worth commending and 
crowing about. 

We thank you for this splendid stunt, 
which is characteristic of our Publishing 
House. 

Yours truly, 
Arthur M., Soule. 

Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


All Pennsylvania Universalists, Greeting: 

Our hearts, our homes, our church, are 
already open in anticipation of your pres- 
ence at the Convention. Universalist 
folks of the Keystone State, don’t disap- 
point us! 

If you have never visited Philadelphia, 
come now, for you know that here you 
can see Independence Hall, the Liberty 
Bell, the home of Betsy Ross, old Christ 
Church containing Washington’s pew, 
and many other places vibrant with 
American history. 

But do you know that Philadelphia also 
is sweet with the fragrance of loyalty and 
loye to the Universalist faith manifested 
by those of long ago? Do you know that 
here is the grave of Dr. George de Benne- 
ville—who came to America in 1841 and 
preached Universalism years before the 
arrival of John Murray? That here in 
1753 was published the first book in 
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America in defense of Universalism, a 
translation of Siegvolck’s ‘Everlasting 
Gospel?”’ That here John Murray preached 
and Elhanan Winchester and many others 
of our early prophets? 

You will therefore come to a city which 
is built large into the fabric of our Uni- 
versalist temple. 

And if Philadelphia is an old story to 
you—well, old stories will bear repeating, 
and perhaps you will find some new chap- 
ters, the most interesting of which will 
be the prophetic anticipation of what our 
church in Pennsylvania shall be and do 
to-morrow, and that chapter you will 
have the pleasure of writing yourself in 
collaboration with the other members of 
the Convention. 

All this is open to you, and in behalf of 
the Church of the Messiah it is my privi- 
lege to extend to you a hearty invitation. 

H.E. Benton, Minister. 


* * 


DR. ALBERT WILGUS 


Dr. Albert Wilgus died at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Sue W. Ramsaur, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 27, at the age 
of eighty-two. 

Dr. W|lgus was a graduate of the Rush 
Medical College of Chicago, Ill., and was 
also a Universalist minister, ordained in 
1887. 

Going to Washington in 1900, Dr. Wil- 
gus took an active part in the Universalist 
church work. He was a good tenor singer 
and in recent years helped in the work of 
the Central Union Mission. For a num- 
ber of years he was a government medical 
officer working among the Yakima In- 
dians in Washington State. 

Besides his daughter Dr. Wilgus is sur- 
vived by a granddaughter and a grandson. 

The funeral was held on April 30 in 
Washington, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D. D., 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, officiating, 
in the absence of Dr. Perkins. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


May 28. Annual meeting W. U. M. A. of Rhode 
Island, Providence, First Church. 

June 6. Rhode Island State Convention, Provi- 
dence, First Church. 

June 14, 15. Iowa State Convention, Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Ill. 

June 18, 19. Pennsylvania State Convention, 
Philadelphia, Messiah. 

June 21-24. G.S. 8S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M.A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

June 24-28. Ohio State Convention, Le Roy. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. ‘ 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 


m0 


July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 
August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 
Aug. 25-Sept.8. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 
eet | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Harriet B. Robinson accepted, May 11, 1928, 
on letter of transfer from the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and Province of Quebec. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
WHAT MINISTERS’ CONFERENCES ARE 
DOING 


In connection with the preparation being made 
for the forthcoming Quadrennial Meeting, marking 
the twentieth anniversary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, information is being assembled as to the 
extent of church co-operation conducted through 
interdenominational ministers’ organizations. Every 
minister who reads this paragraph, who is a mem- 
ber of an interdenominational ministers’ organiza- 
tion, is requested to send to Secretary John Milton 
Moore, 105 E.22d Street, New York City, the names 
and addresses of the president and secretary of the 
organization with a brief statement of the inter- 
church activities in which it engages. 

*) 3 
W.U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be 
held Monday, May 28, at the First Universalist 
Church, Providence. This is an all day meeting, the 
morning session at 10.30, afternoon at 2. 

Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
x * 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundred and third annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at LeRoy, Ohio, June 24 to 28, 1928, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 

* 


* 
RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION CALL 


The ninety-first annual session of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Providence, Wednes- 
day, June 6, convening at 10 a.m. Preacher of the 
occasional sermon, Rey. Charles P. Hall, of the 
Valley Falls Church. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
coe 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, April 30, 1928, the following action was taken: 

License for one year granted to Gilbert A. Potter, 
George A. Riley and Wilburn B. Miller. 

Renewed license for one year, Robert Steven, 
Conrad Rheiner and Donald Lothrop. 

Rev. Philip King granted fuil fellowship. 

Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 
3 25 


FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C. U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W. U. M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Scouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Clos- 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ac 
companied with $1 membership fee in the Associa- 
tion. “The Ferry Beacher,’’ the annual booklet 
giving details about the season, will not appear until 
about May 15. Those desiring reservations are 
advised not to wait its appearance but to place 
reservations at once. Notice of assignments will be 
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mailed to all on June 1. Please consult depart- 
mental literature, the Christian Leader and Onward, 
for programs and information concerning the con- 
ventions and institutes. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

* * 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship for one year granted to Rev. A. H. 
Englehardt, D. D., of Long Beach, formerly of the 
Church of Divine Science. 

Fellowship has also been granted to the First 
Universalist Church of Long Beach. 


Frank Lincoln Masseck, Secretary. 
a * 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, beginning 
Monday evening, June 18. 

The business session opens Tuesday at 9.30 a. m. 
and will receive official reports, elect officers and 
transact such other business as may legally be pre- 
sented. 

An attractive program is prepared, not only by 
the State Convention, but by the constituent or- 
ganizations, the Women’s Missionary Association, 
the Sunday School Association and the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided without 
charge. 

For reservations, write to Mrs. S. M. Gregory, 
Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Penn, 


H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
+ 2 


BRITISH CONGREGATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
June 10-16, 1928 


Sunday, June 10, arrive steamship Celtic. 
vices on shipboard, Boston Harbor. 

Monday, June 11, landing. Visit to Lexington 
and Concord. 

Tuesday, June 12, visits to historic points in Bos- 
ton. Suppers and lawn parties at Congregational 
Churches. 

Wednesday, June 13, pilgrimage to Plymouth. 
Fall River boat to New York. 

Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15, in New 
York. 


Saturday, June 16, sail for home. 
i 


FOR FERRY BEACH 


Last year the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association had a most successful fair, and because 
of the event were able to give the Association the 
sum of $400 toward the debt on the new building. 
This year we are going to try to make at least $500, 
and ask the co-operation of all who are interested in 
Ferry Beach to solicit from their church friends and 
donate generously themselves. 

We plan to hold a sale on Tuesday, July 17, to 
reach the Y. P. C. U. delegates, and one on Tuesday, 
July 31, for the G. S. S.fA. delegates. 

There will be manyjattractive tables, jewelry, 
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candy, grabs, aprons, fancy articles, handkerchiefs, 
ete. Articles for any of the tables will be most grate- 
fully: received. Please help us to pay for that fine 
new building which every one enjoyed so much 
last year. 

Please address your contributions to Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, between July 1 and 
July 10. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 
For the Committee. 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 


for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday 
1.30 to 4.30 
Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to Leicester 


Street, to Hayden Road 
Books may be borrowed by mail 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St.. Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
eome to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Woreester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Derintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. , 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, Presidess. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with fts 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


d 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| . Alfred M. Bell Company 
Sed Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
' INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 


west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academie, Sefentific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


) 
e 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy | 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schesi 
for young men and young women, offering exeap> 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod@> 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoel work ang 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any collage 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large cerps of instructors, ebis 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speal> 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students fs enthusiastic and loyal. A commod- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laberataries, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully te 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for tbe 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Mi. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Each winter a certain Sunday school 
class at Muncie has given new suits of 
clothes to two boys who are the sons of an 
industrious but poor member of the con- 
gregation. 

This year, as the time for the gift was 
approaching, the members of the class 
noticed that one of the boys was not at- 
tending Sunday school. One day Mr. E 
decided that he would find out why the 
one boy was not present the previous Sun- 
day. He stopped the boy’s brother on 
the street and inquired. 

“He has a new suit and doesn’t need 
to,” was the unexpected reply.—In- 
dianapolis News. 

* ak 
DEATHS AND FUNERALS 

On Tuesday at dawn, the murmuring 
wo of the world turned into a bugle call 
and rested upon Mr. After many 
months of suffering he has heard the se- 
cret essences which turn life into a garden 
of unspeakable delights——Mississippi pa- 
per. 


* * 


“John, what made you jump so?”’ asked 
the Chicago wife. 

“Oh,’’ he replied, ‘‘when I heard those 
two bangs I thought at first it was our 
two old tires blowing out, but when I 
heard the bullets whiz by I knew we were 
all right.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

At a social held last Monday at the 
home of Mrs. John T. Howes, a Victor 
Hugo program was offered. Mrs. Harold 
Hawkins spoke on ‘“‘The Half-back of 
Notre Dame.’’—Credited in the Boston 
Transcript to « Connecticut paper. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘Willie, how do you define 
ignorance?” 

Willie: ‘It’s when you don’t know some- 
thing, but some one finds it out.’’—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

* * 

Horses of the Detroit police department 
understand that a red light means “‘whoa’”’ 
and a green light “go.’’ What a lot of 
motorists need is horse sense.—Wichita 
Eagle. 

* * 

President Coolidge praises Andrew 
Jackson as the outstanding example of a 
good Democrat—Jackson having died on 
June 8, 1845.—San Diego Union. 

2 * * 

Trotzky is described as being a man of 
very few words. And after looking at a 
Russian dictionary, we don’t blame him. 
—Everybody‘s Weekly (London). 

* * 


Manufacturer of floor coverings re- 
quires the services of a man to cover the 
state of Virginia.—Lynchburg (Va.) paper. 

* * 

MAN—Experienced in handling girls; 
must do heavy lifting —Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts,D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, — 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. : 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. Large — 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

By John van Schaick, Jr., D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 80 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


Cruising Cross Country. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 
Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 


25 cents each. 
The Mercy of Hell and othersermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 


D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 265 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVBRSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


